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"He who loves not his country, can love nothing.*' 

'[Two Foscari, 

"Home i« the reaort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 

Supporting and supported, polished friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss." [Thomson. 
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4< NORTHWOOD. 

some important action before the close of every 
chapter, has cost me much study and not a little 
vexation. That I am anxious to obtain the appro- 
bation of the public, it would be folly to deny — 
worse than folly, it would be falsehood. But I wish 
to be indebted for success,. not to an imitation of 
popular authors, or the dissemination of popular 
stories; but to the delineation of scenes faithful to 
nature, the exhibition of passions the heart must 
acknowledge, and the expression of sentiments 
which virtue will approve. 

Knowing, however, that the dramatic manner of 
the author of "Waverly" is very populas in Amer- 
ica, I hesitated long whether to begin in the same 
abrupt, converstUional style, and actually penned a 
dialogue for the that express purpose; but it did not 
appear in keeping with my plan. Mine is a relation 
of domestic events, a description of simple manners 
and retired scenes. I have no titled personages to 
show off, no warrior with stern brow and nodoing 
plume to threaten or combat; no prophetic stroller, 
half human, half demon, to obey my call, and extri- 
cate my characters when all reasonable aid would 
fail — having, in short, only a farmer's son for my 
hero, and a New England country village for his 
theatre of action, I concluded it the most prudent 
mode of procedure to begin with the beginning of 
his history. Those, therefore, who fancy every 
thing noble and amiable is confined to the great and 
distinguished^ may spare themselves the trouble of 
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NORTHWOOD. O 

reading this humble record; and those who prefer 
to be saluted with an exclamation or inquiry, and 
hurry through half a volume of dialogue before 
making out whether the speakers are magistrates 
or madmen, whether they deserve a statue or a hal- 
ter, let them turn immediately to chapter the fifth, 
and peruse it before reading another syllable in this. 
They may then return, if they please, and take up 
the story thus. 

SiDNsv &OMELKE, the eldest of a numerous fami- 
ly, was a native of New Hampshire. The local sit- 
uation of the little village in which he was bom, of- 
fered few ^temptations to the speculator, and the 
soil promised no indnlgence to the idle; but it abun- 
^ dantly repaid the industrious cultivator. It was 
therefore inhabited, almost exclusively, by husband- 
men, who tilled their own farms with their own 
hands, laboring actively six days in the week, and 
on the seventh, ofiering, to that Being who alone 
eould crown their labors wiih success, the unfeign- 
ed homage of contented minds and grateful hearts. 
In short, some twenty or thirty years since, the in- 
habitants of this retired place displayed, in the sim- 
plicity and purity of their manners and morals, a mod- 
el, which Jeremiah Belknap, when describing so ad- 
mirably what constituted a " happy society," might 
have quoted as an illustration of his "picture." 

Among this unsophisticated people, where men are 
esteemed more for merit and usefulness, than rank 
and wealth, James Romelee, Esq. the father of our 
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opinions and inclinations to the perseverance or 
persuasions of others. A boy of this facile, gener- 
ous temper, which melts like wax, is liable to every 
impression, and requires more constant watchful- 
ness, and unremitting restraint, than those sturdy, 
stubborn, self-willed varlets, who, by turbulent op- 
position to necessary regulations, perhaps often re- 
quire punishment. The former is always liable to 
adopt the faults of others, which the latter from 
his very stubbornness resists. It must not, howev- 
er, be inferred from this, that a condescending tem- 
per is a misfortune; it only becomes so by misman- 
agement. Chiefly because parents or guardians, 
weary of the task of rational discipline and instruc- 
tion, relax whenever they can without immediate 
inconvenience; and although they may be suffi- 
ciently assiduous to drive out the evil spirit, seem 
to forget it is necessary to be equally alert to pre- 
vent its re-entering. 

The tree that grows strait of itself, seems to re- 
quire no care of the gardener, yet its very luxuri- 
ance often prevents its becoming fruitful; while the 
crooked, crabbed shrub, that requires constant 
pruning and grafting, becomes at length a sightly 
tree, producing abundantly, and of the best quality. 
"But these observations are out of place here," 
says the novel reader; "reserve them for a treatise 
on education." 

Mr. Romelee was well read in English history, 
and from admiration of the splendid talents and 
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devoted patriotism of the famous Algernon Sidney, 
selected the same name for his own son. He would 
have given him hoth names, hut Mrs. Romelee ob- 
jected seriously to Algernon. It sounded, she said, 
too much like ^^Algerine," and she detested it. 

Her husband, laughing, told her he had no fear 
of their son turning pirate; "but," added he, "I dis- 
like double names myself, and so, if you please, we 
will call him only Sidney." And Sidney he was 
called, and although Mr. R. was a man of too much 
sense to imagine a certain combination of letters 
would ever impart qualities to the mind of his boy, 
yet the noble sentiments and exalted character of 
the British statesman were so inwoven in his memo- 
ry with the name of Sidney, that, at times, when 
pronouncing it, he would almost feel an assurance 
of his own son's future usefulness and distinction. 

Indeed, few conditions in this world of care, can 
be imagined more enviable than that of Mr. Rome- 
lee, when of a winter evening, with every chore 
done, he seated himself before a "rousing fire," 
"monarch of all he surveyed," and listening to the 
roaring of the tempest without, contrasted it with 
the peace, plenty and security "^ reigning within. 
The ample fire-place, piled with wood, soon sent 
forth a blaze which illuminated every corner and 
object in the neat and comfortably furnished 
apartment ; his wife, with her knitting work in her 
hand, sat smiling beside him, and his children, their 
little faces bright and beautiful as animated inno- 
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cence could make them, sported mround him; all 
eager to share his carresses, or listen to the stories 
he related. It was at such seasons, he often repeat- 
ed those lines from Cowper, (for Cowper was his 
favorite poet:) 

** Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has Survived the fall.'* 

Thus smoothly passed the years over the happy 
dwelling of the Romelees, bringing no changes save 
those quiet and expected ones which the heart an- 
ticipates and blesses; and affording no diversity 
except in the occasional absences from home, which 
to Mr. Romelee, public business made necessary. 
The bustle of political life was not at all congenial 
to his disposition or habits; but he considered every 
freeman under sacred obligations to serve his coun- 
try whenever and in whatever manner she required 
his services; and the confidence of his own towns- 
men placed him, almost every year, in some office, 
which, had he consulted his inclination or interest, 
he would unhesitatingly have refused. These sep- 
arations from his family and farm, were the only 
interruptions to the domestic happiness of Mr. 
Romelee which occuiTed till Sidney had entered his 
twelfth year, beloved and praised not only by his 
own parents, but the whole neighborhood. But 
there always "lurks some wish in every heart," 
and many who can truly estimate the world for 
themselves, will yet overrate it for their children; 
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and thus Mr. Romelee, although he was indifferent 
to public honors for himself, and felt convinced that 
happiness seldom resided in the bosoms of the am- 
bitious and celebrated, yet he ardently desired to 
give Sidney an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self. For this purpose he was daily planning how 
to bestow on him a liberal education. Literature 
is the star and garter of a Yankee. It claims pre- 
cedence and gains privileges to which wealth alone 
is not entitled. This Mr. Romelee well knew. Hit 
own education had, in youth, been neglected; but 
good natural sense, a sound judgment, and uncom- 
mon taste for reading, in a great measure supplied 
the deficiency; at least, it enabled him to discharge 
much of the public business of his own town to the 
entire satisfaction of his employers, and he had 
twice sat in the legislature of New Hampshire, as 
a representative. But there he met with superiors, 
and although he was, by nature, remarkably free 
from an envious or repining disposition, yet he 
could not avoid feeling some mortification while 
comparing his own acquirements with those of 
^^ college learnt " men; and he resolved to hazard 
suffering almost any inconvenience, rather than 
Sidney should thus be cast into the shade for the 
want of understanding a Latin quotation or a re<« 
ference to the customs of antiquity. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might despair." 

[Childb Harold. 

About this time Mr. Romelee was visited by a 
sister, whom he had not seen for nearly twenty 
years. This lady, for reasons which the reader 
will ultimately discover, must be introduced some- 
what particularly. She was the only daughter of 
her parents, and in her youth a celebrated beauty; 
two very unfortunate circumstances for the iiappi- 
nese of a woniftn. An only daughter is sure to be 
humored by her family; a beautiful girl will be flat- 
tered by her admirers; either of these is sufficient 
to turn a young and giddy brain, and requires to be 
counteracted by good sense and a strictly judicious 
education, or the object of such attentions will be 
pert and vain while they are continued, peevish and 
unreasonable when they are withdrawn. Those 
who have the superintendance of female youth, 
cannot too often nor too forcibly impress on their 
tender minds, those lessons of prudence, forbear- 
ance and humility, which the world is sure, sooner 
or later, to force upon them. The art of self-gov- 
ernment is indispensable to female felicity. But 
Miss Lydia Romelee was never taught this lesson 
beneath the paternal roof. All there was subservi- 
ent to her wishes or whims; and it was the common 
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saying of the neighborhood, that she ruled the 
whole family. Tet she was neither ill natured nor 
passionate; her greatest fault was that self-estima- 
tion which made her imagine her own happiness 
ought to be the £rst consideration with all who ap- 
proached her. Lovers without number bowed be- 
fore this rural belle, and at length she did what 
few belles ever do, bestowed her afiections on one 
of the most worthy. He was not rich, but pos- 
sessed what is preferable, industry to acquire 
wealth, and capacity to preserve it; good healthi 
good habits and good morals; but (the truth must 
be told) it was not to those requisites he was iur 
debted for the favor of Miss Lydia, but to his 
manly form and fine face, which, when set o£r by a 
handsome military dress, (he was a militia captain) 
she declared was quite irresistible. She loved him, 
however, as sincerely as one whose standard of re- 
ference was ever se^, could love another; and her 
parents willingly sanctioned her choice, though 
they would have been better pleased could Reuben 
Porter have added one round to the sum total of 
his fortune. But the match wa& settled. Reuben, 
who already owned a farm, set about building a 
house, and old Mrs. Romelee, full of bustling im- 
portance, began in earnest to prepare her daugh- 
ter's furniture. While these operations were going 
on, Lydia took an opportunity of visiting an ac- 
quaintance who resided in Boston. She was induced 
to go partly to see the capital, but more especially 
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to procure her wedding dress and ornaments in a 
style superior to what the country afforded. She 
was determined her dress should be the most splen- 
did her native town ever witnessed. 

While in Boston, she was, at a party, introduced 
to a young gentleman by the name of Brainard; he 
was from South Carolina, reputed immensely rich, 
was highly accomplished, and was, of course, very 
much carressed in the polite circles of the metro- 
polis. But although he had been heard to declare 
be felt himself perfectly impenetrable to female 
charms, in a climate where the arrows of Cupid 
must, at least two thirds of the year, be tipped with 
frost, yet at first sight he fell deeply in love with 
Miss Romelee. He was informed of her engage- 
ment; yet considering a Yankee rival as no very 
formidable obstacle to his success, he did not hesi- 
tate to declare his passion. He was not half as 
handsome as her plighted swain; but he was far 
more fashionably dressed, and had that air of easy 
elegance and winning confidence in his deportment, 
which can only be acquired by mixing much with 
good company, and seeing what is called the world. 
These accomplishments could not fail of making 
some impression on a girl of nineteen, who, not- 
withstanding her engagement, still felt at liberty 
to do as she had ever done, consult her own feelings 
only. Still in her heart she preferred Reuben; but 
she wished him to know what a fine gentleman her 
charms had captivated; and this female vanity of 
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seeking to multiply admirers, made her, at last, 
yield to the importunities of Brainard, and consent 

he should accompany her home. The town of S 

was instantly in an uproar. A proud beauty must 
never expect friends among her own sex. It re- 
quires the utmost suavity of manners on the part 
of a handsome girl, to make the less favored ones 
tolerate the superiority which nature has bestowed. 
But Miss Lydia Romelee had always carried a very 
high head, and sure of gaining lovers, had taken no 
pains to attach friends, or conciliate enemies. 
Fortunate circumstances more than her own pru- 
dence had hitherto prevented her giving much 
cause for scandal; but an opportunity was now 
presented which nearly all seemed willing to im- 
prove. 

Mothers harangued their daughters on the mon- 
strous wickedness of thus trifling with a solemn 
engagement, always concluding with the observa- 
tion that "Lydia Romelee would never prosper." 
The young ladies affected to hold her conduct in 
the utmost abhorrence; while the young men, who 
had nearly all bowed to Lydia, felt chagrined and 
enraged, that the girl whom they had so eagerly 
and vainly sought, should. be thus easily won by a 
stranger. 

To Reuben Porter the intelligence of her levity 
was speedily conveyed; no less than fourteen of 
his very kind friends contriving, in the course of 
two days, to inform him of the whole transaction, 

2— i-VOL. I. 
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condole with him on the disappointment of his 
hopes, and offer him all the counsels of their wis- 
dom and experience. Two opposite modes of pro- 
cedure were, hy his female friends, recommended in 
the case. One was, to ahandon Lydia immediately 
and utterly, as forever imworthy of his love or con- 
fidence. 

This advice was offered in the belief that Brai- 
nard's addresses were only prompted by gallantry; 
that he had no serious intention of marrying her; and 
that, if the breach between her and Reuben could 
be rendered irreconcilable, she would at Brainard's 
departure, suffer a complete mortification, and ver- 
ify the old adage, that between two stools, one 
was sure of coming to the ground. 

The other party thinking Brainard's intentions 
were really serious, and that Lydia was eqastlly 
anxious to wed him, urged Reuben to assert his 
claim, and thus prevent the accomplishment of 
their wishes. 

So much for the advice of disinterested friends. 
But there was one good old lady who really loved 
both Reuben and Lydia: "Reuben," said she, one 
day as he breathed a low sigh, "don't be cast down; 
all may end happily yet. Lydia loves you, I know 
she does, and perhaps she is not so much to blame 
as has been represented. Stories, you know, lose 
nothing by being carried, and though I would not 
have you imposed upon, yet let me warn you not 
to form any hasty resolutions. I always thought 
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you were made for each other, and so I think still, 
notwithstanding what has happened." 

Reuben had hitherto listened, apparently un- 
moved, to the surmises, guesses and. exhortations 
of his officious friends; but now he started from 
his seat, grasped the old lady's hand, and pressed 
it fervently, while a tear moistened his eye, and his 
voice quivered as he pronounced — "Thank you I" 
So touching is real sympathy. 

Reuben loved Lydia as his life, but he had a 
good share of Yankee independence in his spirit, 
and although her unfaithfulness pierced him to the 
soul, yet he prudently resolved to put a good face 
on the matter. To compel her to fulfil her engage- 
ment, was revolting to his love, and pride forbade 
his appealing to her compassion. So smothering 
his emotions, he appeared calmly to await the 
result of her coquetry. And his' conduct was an 
example of stoicism, which Zeno himself might 
have acquired credit by imitating. 

Lydia, meanwhile, was not without anxiety and 
self-reproach. Her sense of justice she might per- 
haps have stifled, but she had not yet brought her 
mind to contemplate an eternal separation (to use 
the lover's language) from Reuben, without emo- 
tion; and her pride was sorely piqued at the appa- 
rent indifference with which he received the intelli- 
gence of her defection. But Brainard pressed his 
suit with so much earnestness, and his riches plead- 
ed his cause so powerfully, that Lydia's parents 
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were much inclined to favor him. True they had 
the reputation of being very pious people, and no 
considerations would have induced them to advise a 
breach of a solemn engagement. Thus far their 
aonsciences admonished them. So they just allow- 
ed their daughter to do as she pleased in the affair; 
and when she applied to them for cpimsel, secretly 
hoping they would advocate the cause of Reuben, 
they merely observed — "That it was for her to de- 
cide. Her happiness was at stake. And as Reu- 
ben, by not more manfully asserting his right, had 
tacitly relinquished her, they thought she was at 
liberty to consult her own inclinations." 

In short to give the result of the affair as con- 
cisely as possible, three weeks from the time of 
Lydia Romelee's return from Boston, saw her the 
wedded wife of Horace Brainard, and journeying 
with him to his home in South Carolina! 

Poor Reuben! she left thee, but I shall not; and 
will a single reader who has a heart of any compas- 
sion grudge to accompany an unfortunate lover a 

few lines further? 

Reuben Porter neitlier cursed the fickleness of 
his lost love, nor thanked God he was rid of her: 
he kept quietly at work on the house he was fitting 
for her reception ; and although the woman where 
he boarded, thought his eyes, for 'several successive 
mornings, logked red and swollen, as if he had pass- 
ed sleepless nights, and his appetite nearly failed 
liim, yet he never complained. So no one dared 
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insult him by a show of compassion, which is, on •i^ 
such occasions, to a refined or sensitive mind, the 
most exquisite cruelty. In a few months he paid 
his addresses to a very amiable girl. She was not 
a beauty, but sufficiently pretty to be agreeable, 
and in every requisite for a good wife, far superior 
to Lydia Romelee. They married, acquired a 
handsome property, lived very happily together, 
and were much beloved by all their acquaintance. 
Reuben was never heard to allude to his own 
disappointment but once. His wife bore him 
several girls in succession — and some one was ob- 
serving to him, they thought a family of sons far 
preferable for a farmer, and that one girl was quite^ 
sufficient for any family. 

"No," he replied, "give me a dozen rather." 
Then added, laughing — "I am not partial to only 
daughters. You must remember I was jilted by one." 

From this observation people inferred he attri- 
buted the fickleness of Lydia's conduct more to her 
injudicious education than to her heart. 



CHAPTER m. 

"The lily's hue, ^e rose's dye, 

The kindling lustre of an eye. 

Who but owns their magic sway— . 

Who but feels they aU decay!" [Burks. 

Mrs. Brainard, as in future we must call her, did 

*2-^V0L. I. 
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'a not bid adieu to New Englaad without emotions of 
regret, and even some feelings of compunction. The 
parting from her parents, from whom she had expe- 
rienced nothing but kindness and indulgence, was 
painful in the extreme — she felt she had liberty to 
weep; and when the carriage reached the last height 
that overlooked the village where she had passed so 
many bright days, and which she was now leaving 
perhaps forever, she leaned forward to catch ano- 
ther look, and a torrent of tears bedewed her cheeks. 
They did, indeed, owe some of their bitterness to the 
remembrance of Reuben — she thought of his affec- 
tion, his disappointment, and her heart reproached 
her for the part she had acted. From the height 
where she then was, the house Reuben had been 
building for her was plainly visible. She had assisted 
him to design it, or alter it rather, and she now recol- 
lected how cheerfully he had complied with all her 
suggestions. One window in particular, she knew he 
altered to please her, when no other inducement 
would have prevailed. That window she now beheld, 
and the train of feeling it awakened, was almost too 
painful for her undisciplined mind to endure. With- 
out sufficient stability of principle to guide, she had 
just piety enough to torment her; and the fear that, 
for her broken vows, some punishment awaited her 
in the strange land to which she was going, took 
immediate possession of her weak fancy. Her hus- 
band, who thought all her grief proceeded from the 
Becessity of separating from her home and parents^ 
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tried the usual methods of consolation practised Qitk.^^w 
such occasions — ^kissed the tears from her fair cheelq 
talked of his love^ and gratitude, and constancy, all 
eternal of course; and told her of the thousand 
amusements awaiting her in a gay city, where his 
wealth would enable her to command every pleas* 
ure she desired.. This last consideration gave her 
some comfort. Persons who dare not commune"A 
with their own hearts, are not only deperident on^ 
society for their pleasures, but must seek it as a } 
refuge from anxiety and remorse. It may be thought/ 
strange Lydia should give her hand to Brainard, 
when in her heart she reaiiy preferred her first love. 
But one wro!»g step usually makes many others in- 
evitable. The love of admiration first induced her 
to admit the addresses of Mr. Brainard; then the 
cool behavior of Reuben Porter made her fear he 
would not forgive her levity without concessions, 
which she disdained to make; and thus she was 
compelled either to wed the former, or risk being 
considered a forsaken damsel, a character she ab- 
horred above all things. It cannot then excite won- 
der, if Mrs. Brainard's ideas of future felicity, in- 
stead of centering in the dear domestic circle over 
which she was so sqon to preside, should borrow 
many of their tints of happiness from the fashiona- 
ble and gay diversions to which her husband incon- 
siderately directed her attention. That she now 
felt far from being completely happy, her heart ac- 
knowledged; but willing to attribute it to any thing 
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ther than her own folly, she complained of the 
diousness of travelling, the inconveniences of inns, 
and scarcely seeing an object that gave her any 
satisfaction in the whole way, impatiently urged her 
husband to hasten his journey. 

Mr. Brainard was a gay man, and one who some- 
times yielded his reason to the influence of violent 
passions, as he had done in his hasty marriage; but he 
possessed, nevertheless, a generous heart and a culti- 
vated mind. He was particularly fond of fine sce- 
nery, and his principal inducement to visit the North 
was to examine and take views of some of the sub- 
lime prospects nature exhibits in this part of the 
Union. Often when alone had he lingered on the 
way, and his solitary excursions had afforded him 
exquisite satisfaction; but he now anticipated an in- 
crease of pleasure, when he had such a loved and 
lovely one by his side, to whom he might whisper 
his observations, and who, by the delicacy and re- 
finement of her taste and feelings, would correct and 
improve his own. What an oversight, that before 
taking her '^for better for worse," he did not ascer- 
tain whether she had taste, and how far it was in 
unison with his own! However, he soon found she 
had little admiration to bestow on any object ex- 
cept herself. She must be the fairest flower in ev- 
ery parterre, the object of unceasing solicitude and 
attention, or she felt neglected and unhappy. Some- 
times, in a fit of sudden enthusiasm, he would call 
on her to admire with him a sublime or beautiful 
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prospect, or endeavor to introduce rational conver- 
sation; but the impatience of her countenance and 
sullen answers, soon convinced him he must change 
his subject. Before reaching Charleston, he had 
become heartily weary of the insipid, common-place 
chat which only could entertain her, and something 
very much like a sigh heaved his bosom when re- 
flecting he must travel the journey of life with such 
a companion. But he felt certain her face would, 
in the opinion of the world, excuse him for marry- 
ing her; and he determined to become her precep- 
tor, and doubted not, but with a little assiduity 
on his part, she would become as agreeable a com- 
panion as she already was a beautiful mistress. He 
had, with all his learning, yet to learn, that the wo- 
man who has from infancy 'been accustomed to a 
constant course of adulation and indulgence, sel- 
dom exerts her talents, because she thinks such ex- 
ertion unnecessary; and the person who presumes 
to arouse her from this supineness, is sure to excite 
her displeasure. 

Mr. Brainard was the owner of a plantation a 
few miles from Charleston, and an elegant house ia 
the city. It was to his city residence he first con- 
ducted his bride, and there introduced her to his 
large circle of fashionable acquaintance. The wo- 
men allowed she was very pretty, yet each* had ob- 
jections to urge against particular features. One 
thought her nose too long; -another called her fore- 
bead too low; a third disliked blue eyes; and a 
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fourth was quite sure the brilliancy of her complex- 
ion was heightened by art; but they all joined in 
condemning her air and manners as absolutely rus- 
tic if not dowdyish. The men, however, uninflu- 
enced for once by the ladies, unanimously voted her 
an angel. Whatever was abrupt in her conversa- 
tion or ungraceful in her address, was, by them, 
termed nawetCy and, had not the days of chivalry 
been past, the Northern lass mi^t, in a Southern 
city, have boasted many a champion of her charms. 
It was even rumored, that a number of young gen- 
tlemen had vowed to go on a pilgrimage to New 
England before selecting their wives; nay, it was 
al>solutely a«8Art«d one had departed; but the re- 
sult of his expedition was never, I believe, made 
public. 
^ What Mrs. Brainard thought of the new scene 
to which she was thus introduced, will be best un- 
derstood by the perusal of two letters which she 
addressed to her mother soon after her arrival. To 
explain how these letters fell into my hands, would 
be a long and needless story; but the reader may 
depend on their authenticity. Yet the veracity of 
a historian obliges me to acknowledge they have 
undergone some alterations. The orthography need- 
ed many corrections, and the punctuation had to 
be entirely supplied. The capital letters, also, were 
distributed with the utmost impartiality throughout 
the whole, as often ending a word, as beginning a sen- 
tence. Indeed, no one who saw the crooked, blotted, 
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misHspelt scrawls, would have imagined a delicate 
hand had penned, and bright eyes overlooked them. 
These facts are not recorded for a libel against Mrs. 
Brainard, but merely as a warning to beautiful young 
ladies, lest, like her, they should depend on the 
graces of their persons, and neglect the cultivation 
of their minds. It has been remarked that people 
display their own image in their familiar letters — 
how necessary to a^air writer, that the impression 
should be a/air one. 

[lettsr first.] 

"Mv Dearest Mother — I now tak« my pen to 
inform you I am well, and hope this letter will find 
you enjoying the same blessing. We had a very un- 
comfortable journey, jolting along over the rough 
roads, up hill and down; but we reached the end of 
it in safety, which I take to be a special interposi- 
tion of Providence, considering the great length of 
the way, and my being totally unused to travelling. 
Mr. Brainard has a fine house, the prettiest I have 
seen in Charleston; and I like the house well, and 
I should like the place very well, if it were not for 
the black people, niggers they call 'em here. Oh! 
dear mother, you know how frightened I always 
was at a negro — ^how I used to run behind your chair 
when old Sampson came to the door, and always 
screamed when he offered to step in. But mercy! 
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here the negroes are as thick as bees; the streets 
are full of 'em. I am sure I did not imagine there 
'were so many in the universe. When our carriage 
drove up to the gate, out bo'.ted a great black fel- 
low, and Mr. Brainard shook hands with him, and 
was as glad. to see him as could be; but I tY*embled 
all over, for I began to remember the stories I Lad 
read of slaves murdering their masters and mistress- 
es, and many such bloody things. I guess Mr. Brai- 
nard saw I was pale, for he told me not to be fright- 
ened at Cato, who was one of the best creatures 
living. But when we entered the hall, there *tood 
a row of blacks, laughing till their mouths were 
stretched from ear to ear, to welcome us. Thej 
all crowded round my husband, and I was so fright- 
ened thinking some of them might have knives in 
their hands to kill us, that I could not help shriek- 
ing as loud as I could; and the slaves ran away, 
and Mr. Brainard looked angry, and I hardly know 
what happened next, for I believe I fainted.. I am 
sure if I had only known this was a negro country 
I never would have come here. They have a great 
many parties an4 balls here. I don't go to the 
balls, for I never learned to dance, and I think they 
are sinful; but I go to all the parties, and dress just 
as rich and fine as I please. I have a new head- 
dress, the prettiest thing my eyes ever beheld; I 
wish you could see it. My husband buys me every 
thing I ask for, and if I did not eternally see them 
black people about me, I should be quite happy. 
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Every single day I am urging Mr. Brainard to send 
them off. He always tells me it is impossible, and 
would be cruelty to them, as they are contented 
and happy, and have no other home or country 
where they could be received. But I intend to 
tease him tiU he does. I don't care where the 
creatures go, nor much what becomes of them, if 
they can only be out of my sight. Pray give my 
love to Betty Baily, and tell her I wish she would 
come and live with me, and then I should want no 
other help. I often tell my husband I would do my 
work alone, but he laughs, and says, ^^what a ridic- 
ulous thing it would be to see you in the kitchen." 
And besides, he says, no white person will live long 
if they attempt to labor in this warm climate. — 
What to do I know not, but I am determined to get 
the black creatures away. 

Your dutiful da\ighter, 

Ltdia Brainard." 

[lettbb. bxcon-d.] 
** Charleston City, May Zd, 17 — . 

" My Dearest Mother — I received your kind let- 
ter of February first, and I should have answered 
it immediately, but I have had a world of trouble 
of late. I do not know how to tell you what I have 
discovered; but yet I must, that you may pray for 
me, that my faith may be strengthened, and that I 
may be kept from temptation. I have often heard 
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you say, the children of professors were especially 
protected by divine grace; and I am sure I need 
such protection — for, don't you think, Mr. Brainard 
is a pope, o^ a papist, I forget which they call ^em, 
and he goes to a chapel and calls it a meeting, when 
it is no more like our meetings than it is like a ball. 
I have "been twice, but I am determined to go no 
more, and I say every thing I can against it, for it 
is so different from our christian worship I am sure 
it must be wrong. I am sure you will be very much 
shocked to hear of this, and I was when I discovered 
it ; and I have a thousand times wished myself in 
New England. But don't say a word about it — you 
know who I would not have hear of it for all the 
world. 

*' I have every thing money can command to con- 
tent me; and if Mr. Brainard would only send away 
his servarUs, as he calls them, and go to a congrega- 
tional tneeting, I think I should be quite happy. 
But these blacks are always at my elbow. Here's 
one just been into the room to see if I wanted any 
thing, but I bade her go about her business. If my 
husband will keep them he may order them — I will 
not, for they frighten me out of my senses. Mr. 
Brainard is very kind to them, and they love him 
like a father, though he will keep them in slavery; 
while they hate me, I know they do, yet I tell them 
every day I wish they were in Guinea. But they 
are a stupid, ungrateful race, and I detest them 
perfectly. I have a new carpet for my parlor, very 
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beautiful indeed. Father would say it was too hand- 
some to walk on; but yet, I don't know how it is, 
such fine things, now I have them so common, are 
not half so pleasing as I expected they would be. I 
have to sit about, with nothing to do, till I am quite 
low spirited; and then I think how I used to enjoy 
myself when at home, how I could work and sing 
the whole day. Oh! I shall never be so happy 
again. Give my love to all my friends. 

Your dutiful daughter, 

Lydia Brainard." 



CHAPTER IV. 

'^Will fortune never come with both hands fulll 
She either gives a stomach, and no food — 
Such are the poor in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach; such the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not." 

[King Hjbnry iv. part 2d. 

From the letteri^ in the foregoing chapter, the 
domestic management of Mrs. Brainard may be ea- 
sily understood. Educated from her infancy to con- 
sult her own feelings only, neither the interest, the 
happiness, nor the wishes of her husband could in- 
duce her to yield to the necessity of the case, and 
endeavor to conquer her antipathy to the blacks. 
It was not principle but prejudice that actuated 
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ker conduct. Sh« cared little for their fate if re- 
moTcd from their si^ht. She feared and detested 
them, and they reciprocated her dislike. They had 
rather be whipped than hated. 

It was in vain her husband attempted to reason 
with her — told her that his father, on his death 
bed, in consigning to his care the servants, had sol- 
emnly charged him to treat them kindly, and never 
to sell or alienate those who conducted well. He 
told her, moreover, that no one could hold the sys- 
tem of slavery in greater abhorrence than himself; 
but the peculiar circumstances under which the 
slave holders were placed, rendered a relinquish- 
ment of their right over their slaves, for the pre- 
sent, impracticable. But that he, with every noble 
spirited gentleman, inhabiting the south, anticipat- 
ed the day, when the necessity for slavery would 
cease to exist, and when their coui^try, in being 
freed from its curse, would wipe off the only blot 
that stained her character. His arguments were 
given to the winds. The usual answer of Mrs. 
Brainard was, that there were no slaves in New 
England, and there was no need of having any in 
South Carolina. 

But the discovery that her husband was a Ro- 
man Catholic, was a still more serious affair. His 
belief, like that of most men's, was more the effect 
of habit and edncatio% than of reflection or serious 
examination. His parents, who lived as christians 
dught to live, and died as christians must wish to 
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die, were catholics; and the remembrance of their 
virtues and piety, hallowed, \n the heart of their 
son, the religion they professed. Yet he was not 
bigotted to its particular tenets, and his benevo- 
lence of disposition always inclined him to think 
favorably of the motives of human conduct, and of 
the religions that differed from his own. 

Mrs. Brainard's piety, however, was of quite a 
contrary spirit. Elected to salvation, she had no- 
thing to do but accept, and then there was no pos- 
sibility o£ her failing to gain the crown, however 
she* might loiter by the way, or deviate from the 
prescribed course. And she could not believe any 
one would be saved who had not an experience to 
relate, and who had not been convicted and con- 
verted in the regular way. She had faith, but for- 
got to add to her faith, patience, or charity, which is 
the greatest of all. Having naturally a timid mind, 
and being inclined to superstition, she imagined her ' 
husband's infidelity, for so she termed his liberal 
principles, wa^ to punish her for her unfaithfulness 
to Reuben Porter. 

But the history of matrimonial infelicity is an ' 
unpleasant subject, especially when, as in the pre- 
sent case, it seems to be owing more to what may 
be termed fate and necessity, than folly or vice. 
The truth was, the habits, opinions and tastes of 
the husband and wife were totally dissimilar, and 
neither was willing to make concessions, or re- 
linquish their favorite theories. He thought, as 
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husbands are apt to think, that it was his preroga- 
tive to rule, and his wife's happiness must consist 
in studying and contributing to his. She rarely 
reasoned much on any subject. Her wishes had, 
beneath the paternal roof, been laws to all who ap- 
proached her; and the transition from a goddess 
receiving adoration to an obedient wife, was a fall- 
ing off to which, as she had never anticipated, she 
did not submit with a very good grace. 

Those whom Providence seems to favor by be- 
stowing the means of luxury without the necessity 
of labor, are often the least enviable of our species. 
If they have much leisure, they will soon find it a 
heavy commodity on their hands, and be willing to 
exchange it even for the most trivial amusements 
^ and unprofitable pursuits. None save a judiciously 
disciplined mind is fitted to properly enjoy and dig- 
nify leisure. It was certainly very unhappy for 
Mrs. Brainard, that no necessity existed for the 
exertion of her industry. She was naturally indus- 
trious, and had they been poor, the efforts to pro- 
cure a livelihood would have prevented that melan- 
choly vacuity of mind she experienced while saun- 
tering from apartment to apartment in her splendid 
mansion, where' nothing required her care, and no- 
thing interested her feelings. She soon found it 
was possible to be very rich and very wretched; 
while Mr. Brainard became convinced, that the 
personal beauty of a wife added nothing to her 
husband^s felicity. 
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The consequences may be easily divined. Instead 
of passing his happiest hours beneath his own roof, 
Mr. Brainard sought his pleasures in the circles of 
dissipation. The race ground, billiard table and 
theatre, were his favorite places of diversion; yet 
his good sense and natural prudence prevented hia 
falling a victim to vice, although he was fast be- 
coming a votaty of folly. His wife, who had fewer 
resources for killing time, was soon the prey of en- 
nui and discontent. Had they been blest with 
children, their story would doubtless have been a 
different one. A common offspring hallows the 
union of a wedded pair far more than the benedic- 
tion of the priest. They then sympathize in the 
same hopes, fears and affections, and each day 
draws closer and closer the bonds of interest and 
self love; for they love themselves in their race, till 
their uniqp becomes inseparable by any thing save 
death. This bond, however, did not operate in the 
case o( Mr. and Mrs. Brainard, for children they had 
none; and the disappointment of their wishes sen- 
sibly diminished their tenderness for each other. 
There were not, to be sure, any gross insults, or 
outrages against propriety, offered by either; but 
there was a constant clashing of sentiments; a per- 
petual disagreement in tastes and opinions; a kind 
of querulousness on the part of the wife, and con- 
tempt on that of the husband, which rendered their 
domestic society irksome and unpleasant to all 
who joined it; to themselves it must have been most 
disagreeable and repulsive. 
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In this manner they passed nearly twenty years, 
Mrs. Brainard often entreating her husband to take 
her to New England; but as she scrupulously insist- 
ed on the fulfilment of a promise he had given her 
mother, to go the whole journey by land, he had a 
good excuse for declining her request. And perhaps 
she never would have had an opportunity of revisit- 
ing her native state, had not a severe fit of sick- 
ness come opportunely to her aid. Her physician 
pronounced travelling indispensable to the perfect 
recovery of her health; and her emaciated counte- 
nance awakening, in the heart of her husband, pity 
and remorse, rekindled in some measure, his first 
tenderness for her. He could not forbear reflecting 
that by promises o£ enduring love, and unwearied 
care, he had prevailed on her to leave the home of 
her childhood, and the dear friends who delighted 
to cherish and indulge her. Nay, more, for him 
she had forsaken a lover, who would doubtless have 
made her a far more fitting husband than he had 
done. It was not probable her life would continue 
long, and Brainard, with the generosity natural to 
his disposition, when his better feelings predominat- 
ed, determined to gratify her wishes. 

Accordingly they started for New Hampshire, 
and travelling by easy stages, arrived without acci- 
dent at the end of their monotonous journey. But 
twenty years had wrought strange changes. Both 
the parents of Mrs. Brainard were in their graves; 
her brothers had all, James eitcepted, emigrated to 
other states, and of her early companions and 
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friends, but mery few remained in her native village. 

" I came to the place of my birth, and said, *the 
friends of my youth, where are they ?' — and echo 
answered, *where are they?' " 

Mrs. Brainard had never read the sentiment, but 
her heart felt its force; and feeble and melancholy 
she entreated her husband to take her to the towa 
where she understood her brother James, now dig- 
nified by the title of James Romelee, £sq., resided. 

She left him a lad of sixteen, lively, ardent and 
unfearing; she found him an enterprising, intelligent 
and respectable man, happily employed on a farm, 
which he had purchased with his own earnings, and 
now cultivated with his own hands. A neat, com- 
modious house, a pleasant, happy looking wife, and 
half a dozen lovely children, were the pledges of 
his felicity. 

*' We have but a smaU house to receive you in," 
said Mr. ]R>melee to his splendidly dressed visiters, 
^^ but your welcome is as sincere as though we could 
usher you into a palace." 

^' I doubt it not," returned Mr. Brainard, ^^ and 
you have all that is really necessary to happiness- 
health, a competency, and those dear ones," glanc- 
ing his eyes on the group of little laughing faces, 
which were stretching forward, eager to catch a 
peep at the strangers. 

The children were immediately called forward; 
their names repeated, and the good qualities and 
promising abilities of each enumerated and dilated 
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upon somewhat at length, by their delighted mo- 
ther, who, though a very sensible woman, had yet 
the mother's weakness of being dotingly fond of her 
children. 

Mrs. Brainard beheld her brother's happiness 
with feelings very much like envy; certainly with 
deep repinings at her own less favored lot. She 
had wealth to gratify every whim, but finding its 
enjoyment did not satisfy her heart, she considered 
it worthless, and often thought she would willingly 
part with it all could she only have one sweet child 
to call her by the endearing name of ^'mother," and 
embrace her as afiectionately as the children did 
her sister in law. She could not bear the thought 
of returning to her desolate home and living in the 
cheerless domestic solitude which had so long prey- 
ed on her spirits. 

" I shall never have a child of my own." said she 
to herself one day as she sat tracing in the infantile 
features of her brother's children the resemblance 
of her deceased parents; "but I will beg one of 
these — ^my brother cannot refuse me — and then I 
shall have something to live for." No sooner had 
this idea taken possession of her mind, than she 
hastened to impart it to her husband, hoping he 
would aid her in the accomplishment of a plan, 
which DOW seemed indispensable to her happiness, 
and almost necessary to her existence. 

Mr. Brainard had secretly formed the same wish. 
He had no near relative who needed his property, 
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and flattered himself, if he could ohtain a son of 
Mr. Romelee's and educate him as his own, he 
should then transmit his immense wealth to one, 
who, grateful for the favor, would, by his assiduity 
and filial respect, endeavor to merit the continu- 
ance of his favor. Seldom had the husband and 
wife been so well agreed on any subject as in the 
design of obtaining one of the little rosy cheeked 
urchins, who now bounded by them all frolic and 
happiness; as unconscious and uncaring of the 
proud fortune which awaited one of their number, 
as were the children of Jesse, when the prophet 
came to select from among them a king to reign 
over Israel. But the motives of choice in the two 
cases were widely different. The prophet did not 
regard the outward appearance, nor the age; Mr. 
Brainard and his wife were almost entirely influenc- 
ed by theflg|considerations. Sidney was the eldest 
and would soon be a companion for them; he had a 
fair countenance and would do honor to their selec- 
tion. These were the first requisitions; then Mrs. 
Brainard recollected his mother had told her how 
sweet tempered and docile he was, and what an 
excellent scholar. "And," said she, "any one may 
know he is amiable by- only looking on his face, and 
for genius, there never was a Aomelee deficient in 
that." Mr. Brainard smiled. He might, perhaps, 
have named one exception, but his good nature, or 
good breeding, prevented, and he only remarked, he 
wished they might obtain the child. Mrs. Brainard 
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undertook to procure her brother's eonsetit, while 
her husband was to try his rhetoric on Mrs. Rome- 
lee, from whose maternal tenderness they appre- 
hended the most serious opposition to their plan. 

It would be too lengthy to detail all that was 
said and thought on this occasion. I will not be- 
lieve it would be uninteresting; for can the deep 
emotions of parental love, contending with the 
powerful temptations of ambition and interest, be 
an uninteresting exhibition to those who would an- 
alyze the human mind, by tracing the operations of 
its most potent passions } 

The parents hesitated long, and not till a few 
days before the time fixed by Mr. Brainard for the 
conclusion of his visit, did they give a decisive an- 
swer to his proposal of taking Sidney to South Car- 
olina, adopting him for his own son, educating him 
in the best manner, and making him so|||heir to his 
Tast possessions. "What answer shall we give?" 
said Mr. Romelee to his wife, as they were discus- 
sing the matter after the fumily had retired for the 
night. " I wish to subdue my own feelings, and act 
wholly for the best interests of our child." 

Mrs. Romelee sighed. She thought the boy's 
interest would certainly be promoted by going, and 
that such was the conclusion at which his father 
was intending to arrive. *' If I thought it was the 
will of heaven," said she, in a low tone, " I would 
submit. I have often thought something singular 
would happen to that child. Don't you^remember 
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what strange dreams I have had about him? — that, 
in particular, which I thought portended his death ?" 

" No, I do not now recollect it," replied her hus- 
band. 

" Well, perhaps I never told it you," returned 
she; '^but I dreampt I was looking out of our east 
window, and I saw a man riding up the lane, full 
speed, on a coal black horse. The man was a 
stranger to me then, but since I have seen brother 
Brainard, I think he did resemble him. Well, he 
came up to the door, took Sidney by the hand, and 
placed him before him on the horse, and galloped 
off as fast as he could, and they were soon out of 
sight. I told the dream to Mrs. Watson, and she 
said a black horse always betokened prosperity, and 
she should think Sidney would have good fortune." 

** I hope it may prove so," answered her husband, 
who had likened t^ his wife's dream and Mrs. Wat- 
son's interpretation thereof without a single sneei' 
or "pshaw!" — (would all husbands be as well bred?) 
—but I own I have not much faith in presages, yet 
I have always, myself, cherished the idea, that Sid- 
ney was born to be distinguished; and I have been 
forming every plan I could devise to give him a liber- 
id education, yet I fear I shall not be able. We have 
a number of children already, and shall probably have 
more; and' the income of my farm will only give us a 
a comfortable support. May not this offer of oui* 
friends be an interposition of Providence to fulfil my 
anxious wishes ? And now, shall we murmur, and re- 
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fuse the blessing, because it is not bestowed in just 
the way we desire? And I know Sidney has been 
our idol. May not his removal from us, for a time, 
be in mercy, lest by rejoicing in the gift, and for- 
getting the giver, we merit a more severe trial?" 

There was a long pause. Both felt Sidney must 
go, yet neither had courage to express their feelings. 
. ^^ How can I bear the separation?" said Mrs. 
Romelee, at length. 

'^ We must endure separation from those we 
love," replied her husband, pressing her hand in his. 
^^ Even we must part! and in that solemn hour our 
sweetest consolation will be, that we have, to the 
best of our abilities, discharged faithfully the duties 
incumbent on us, even though their performance 
was painful." 

Mrs. Romelee wept; but she urged no more ob- 
jections, and the departure of Sidney wats consider- 
ed certain, and preparations were accordingly made. 

Had Mr. and Mrs. Romelee known exactly th^ 
situation and principles of those to w^iose care they 
were consigning their darling child, they would 
never have consented to his departure. But happy 
themselves, blessed and blessing each other, they 
hardly thought family disagreements possible; and 
shame and pride had operated on the minds of their 
visiters, and prevented them from revealing their 
domestic troubles. How could Mrs. Brainard, while 
displaying her rich satins and laces, and costly jew- 
els^ to her admiring sister in law^ acknowledge thej 
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were worn to conceal the throbbings of a discon- 
tented and despairing heart, and that with all her 
riches and splendor she was a prey to griief ? No, 
she could not humble herself so far. Had her 
mother been living she would have poured into her 
pitying ear the tale of |ier distresses; but now she 
endeavored to appear as cheerful as possible, and her 
altered countenance was ascribed altogether to the 
ravages of time and disease. She had made a pro- 
fession of religion when very young, before she was 
married, and from her conversation her brother as- 
certained she still held fast to her hope. It was 
true he did not see in her that spirit of humility so 
lovely in a christian; but he considered her situa- 
tion and habits of living were very different from 
his, and charity bade him make many allowances. 
He knew, also, that Mr. Brainard was far from be- 
ing an orthodox believer, but the affability of ^ his 
manners, and the generosity and kindness of his 
temper, seemed pledges of his tender care to the 
child he was adopting; and Mr. Romelee, who al- 
ways saw the good in every character, and excused, 
if possible, the evil, hoped he would yet be won by 
the pious conversation of his wife, to embrace re- 
ligion. 

The day of separation at length came, and pass- 
ed, as every day will, whether brightened by joy or 
saddened by grief; and the evening found Mr. 
Romelee and his wife seated in their accustomed 
places before their £bre. A small table stood be- 
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tween them, on which lay her work and an open 
jl^ible, in which he was preparing to read a chapter, 
as a part of bis evening devotions. It was a custom 
be never omitted, always taking the chapters i& 
succession, till he had read the whole bible, and 
then again turning to the beginning. The chapter 
which came in rotation that evening, was the forty 
yixth of Genesis, and when reading the particur 
lars of the meeting of Jacob with his son Joseph, 
Mt. Romelee came to that affecting exclamation 
of the aged father, ^^Now let me die, since I have 
f&een thy face, and thou art alive, my son!" hifs 
yoice quivered, and he paused. A momeiit of a^- 
ftcting silence ensued, which was broken by the 
hysterical sobs of his wife. 

^'Mary, my dear Mary," said he, taking he^ 
trembling hand, ^^we must be calo). God can re- 
store oar child) and I have faith to believe he will, 
in his own good time, grant us to see that dear 
boy's face again. Let us rely on his goodness, and 
seekhis protecting grace for ourselves and children." 

So saying he arose, and leaning over his chair, 
(a position in which the descendants of the puritans 
usually addressed the throne of grace,) he breathed 
forth the feelings of his soul in a most fervent pe- 
tition to the Being whom he loved and trusted. He 
prayed fpr fortitude, faith and resignation for himself, 
and her who was dearer than himself— ai4 be prayed 
for bis absent child, that he might be kept from 
temptation, and preserved from every snare; and 
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oh I how earnestly he entreated that although they 
might be denied the happiness of seeing him again 
on earth, they might all meet in that glorious world 
where there are no changes to dread, no separations 
to grieve. From that time the parents were resign- 
ed to the destination of Sidney — true, his name of- 
ten trembled on the lips of his mother, but it was 
only to wish they might hear he had reached the 
end of his journey in safety. 

And in due time her desire was gratified. A let- 
ter arrived, filled with Sidney's praises, and the 
thanks of his uncle and aunt for such a good boy. 
This letter was a treasure, especially to Mrs. Rom- 
elee. She read it at least fifty times in the course 
of the week, and every person who called, being 
supposed interested in the intelligence it conveyed, 
had to listen to its contents. And her kind heart' 
was not mistaken in her friends and neighbors. 
Nearly all rcrjoiced with her; yet truth must be 
told, however it may shame poor human nature. 
There were, even in that secluded and friendly 
place, a few good ladies who made visiting the busi- 
ness of their afternoons^ and talking that of their 
lives. These tea drinking veterans did not, in their 
hearts, love Mrs. Romelee; she was too strict a 
"keeper at home" to obtain their favor; yet they 
usually contrived to spend an afternoon with her 
every two or three weeks, just to scold her for not 
returning their visits. And when, with all the mo- 
ther in her voice and countenance, she read to them 
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the lettei* she h&d received, concerning Sidney, one 
remarked, that ^' his uncle might give him a great 
fortune and make a gentleman of him, but for her 
part, no earthly consideration should ever tempt her 
to let one of her children go such a distance." An- 
other said, '^the climate was very unhealthy, and 
she should not be surprised if the boy did'nt live a. 
year;" while a third observed, that " if she had let 
one of her children go to such a far aWay plaqe, and 
he did die, she should never forgive herself," adding, 
^Uhere is no one will take care of a sick child like 
an own mother." 

Mrs. Romelee's heart sunk within her at these 
suggestions. She feared she had done wrong in 
giving her consent to Sidney's departure, and could 
scarcely speak, without weeping, the whole after- 
noon. 

"Ah!" said her husband,^ when to his eager in- 
quiries of what disturbed her, she bad related the 
conversation of the gossips, "Ah! Mary, you are 
too good and benevolent yourself to suspect envy 
or ill-will in others; but do you really think those 
women are kinder mothers, and love their children 
better than you do yours? No, it is all fudge; and 
when they read you another lecture on maternal 
tenderness, tell them to evince theirs by staying at 
home and taking care of their families." 

Another and another letter succeeded, filled with 
good tidings concerning Sidney; and for a whole 
year^ scarce a fortnight passed without bringing in- 
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telligence of his health, growth, and progress in lit- 
erature, and in the hearts of his friends. Then the 
letters began to be more rare, and finally became 
much like "angels' visits," owing, no doubt, to the 
multiplicity of engagements in which Mr. Braiuard 
was involved. 

So, at least, thought Mr. Romelee, and his wife 
was more easy under the neglect than might havfe 
been expected. But besides the effect which time 
naturally has in diminishing our concern, and divert- 
ing our thoughts from the absent, there was another 
reason which reconciled Mrs. Romelee to at least a 
partial suspension of the correspondence from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Brainard never paid thi^ postage on his ^et** 
ters. Rich people rarely do; a shilling is of so little 
consequence to them, they think it as trifling to 
others. But the postage on his letters to New 
Hampshire a&iounted, in the course of a year, to a 
pretty round sum for a Yankee farmer to pay, who 
was not much in the habit of corresponding, and Mrs. 
Romelee felt willing it should be lessened. Accord- . 
Ingly, when her messenger returned from the post 
office with tidings of "no letter to day," although 
she felt disappointed, it was a consolation to reflect 
they had "no postage to pay." 

" Should any thing serious befall our child," said 
she to her husband, "they will inform ns; and my 
mother always used to say, ^no news is good news.' ^' 

And thus, in peace, sufficiency and content, lived 
this good and happy pair. 
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"Retirement, rural quiet, friendHhip, booki« 
£a!(e and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue and approving heaven. 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love." 

And these, for nearly thirteen years succeeding the 
departure of their son, they enjoyed in as perfect a 
degree as the nature of humanity will permit. In 
that space of time, they had added four fine chil- 
dren to their household, which, with their former 
ones, made altogether a pretty round numher. 

Yet Sidney was not forgotten. Often did his 
father, in a particular manner, allude, in his even- 
ing devotions, to the dear ahsent one; and never 
did a Thanksgiving pass without his saying, as he 
looked on bis plentifully supplied tahle, surrounded 
by smiling, happy faces, "Oh! if Sidney were only 
here, my joy would be complete." Then the sigh 
or tear from his wife, reminding him he must check 
bis own feelings to support her's, he would add, 
^^But it is best as it is; we have as many children 
as we can provide for, and Sidney is well off." 

During the last four years, they had received but 
two letters, both from Sidney. The first reporting 
the decease of his aunt, Mrs. Brainard; the other 
giving an account of a tour he bad made through 
Virginia, and describing in particular Mount Vernon 
and the tomb of Washington. Both letters were 
very well executed; yet Silas and James, the two 
brothers next in age to Sidney, contended the hand 
writing was not equal to theirs^ and thought it 
strange that a scholar, who had nothing to do but 
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study, should write no better than Yankee lads, 
whose education had been solely acquired by at- 
tending a distant school a few months in each year. 
Their mother, however, warmly supported the cause 
of her first bom, asserting his superiority, especially 
in flourishes, of which, it must be admitted, he had 
been very profuse. 

Mr. Romelee was called upon to settle, by his 
opinion, the point in controversy. After examining 
the specimens quite as attentively as do literary 
committees the addresses submitted for the new 
yearns prize, he finally decided in favor of the two 
younger claimants, adding, by way of appeasing his 
wife, ^^ Sidney does, indeed, write well, but so many 
flourishes are unnecessary. It 'is utility, and not 
show, we should encourage. A good hand writing 
requires no ornament, and a vile one no ornameat 
can conceal." 

From this decision and these remarks, we may 
safely infer that Mr. Romelee was, in practice as 
well as theory, a real republican. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*« What recollections memory's power refitores , 
Home of my childhood, thy beloved chores! 
Fair bursting through oblivion's mist appear 
Thy deep-green vales, bold hills and fountains clear: 
Agaiu the crag abrupt I climb, and uow 
Pluck the wild berries purpling o'er its brow: 
Days of untroubled joy! yet why deplore 
Days fled forever, joys that come no more." 

[Home, a poem. 

The autumns in New England, and indeed in all 
North America, are as pleasant, notwithstanding 
the horrible things related of their terrible smoky 
days, as any European country in the same latitude 
can boast. There is, usually, during a part of the 
months of October and November, a succession of 
fair sunny days, that seem to breathe almost the 
freshness and inspire the feelings of spring. True, 
the flowers and blossoms do not display their beauty 
nor exhale their fragrance, but the forest trees as- 

- 8ume such rich and varied tints, and the orchards 
offer such a profusion and variety of excellent fruit, 
and ^*from the boughs such savory odor is blown," 

' that the eye and appetite which are not gratified, 
must be fastidious indeed. And who can ramble 
out on a bright November afternoon, when the sun 
seems to shed down all his glory, as if intending to 
show off his broad face to the best advantage be- 
fore shrouding it beneath the gloomy veil ef winter^ 
without acknowledging that 
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« 'Though all the gay foppery of Nature is flown," 

the earth is still beautiful? And it will be beautiful 
while gilded by that luminary, which still shines on, 
regardless whether his beams are tinging the open- 
ing rose, or only reflected from the "dark gray 
stone," as the human form always retains a charm 
while irradiated by the lustre of a virtuous mind. 
. How I do love our clear autumn atmosphere — it 
is so like a benevolent heart; the one beaming 
brightly, though nature will not put forth her blos- 
soms, and tiie other doing good, even to the evil 
and unthankful. 

But I am far away from my story. The turn- 
pike, leading from Concord, N. H. to Portsmouth, 
passes directly through the retired, but romantic- 
ally situated town of Northwood, in the county of 
Rockingham. On this route, and near where the 
turnpike entered the western part of the town, 
Landlord Holmes had established himself — he had 
just opened a new tavern, and all his thoughts were 
employed in contriving how to obtain customers, 
or how to please them. The seasons rolled round 
without bringing any pleasure to him, except. Ibey 
brought company; and on that account he consider- 
ed the winter as far the most agreeable part of the 
year. So now, although he stood calmly smoking 
his pipe under the " Sign of the Eagle," (which, by 
the way, very much resembled a night-hawk) and 
gazing attentively around, let no one imagine he 
was delighted with the prospect. And yet the pros* 
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pect was delightful,, when the sun suddenly bunting 
forth from behind a dark c^oud, which had, tor the 
last half hour, totally obscured his b^ightne^s, threw 
his rich beams on the many-dyed forest trees and 
seared fields, till the russet covering assumed a 
silvery hue, as the flood of light quivered over its 
8ur£aiee. But the landlord thought not on the beauty 
of the afternoon, except to wonder more heartily 
at the unaccountable delay of the stage, which usu- 
ally reached his bouse two hours eariier. 

*^ The dinner will be totally spoiled," cried his 
wife, in a shrill voice from within. 

^'How can I help it," replied her husband gruffly^ 
''except 1 eat it myself. But look! yonder they 
come, as sure as eggs — ^very carefully though — some 
accident has certainly happened." The stage drove 
slowly up, and wliiie the passengers were aiightiiig, 
the landlord inquired the reason of the delay. 

*'0h! it was all o.i account of a sick man, who 
could not bear to be driven fast," answered the dri- 
ver; '^but he has paid me well for the delay, and now, 
landlord, I shall leave him with you to provide for." 

*'JPlcovide for!" eagerly ejaculated the landlord, 
" why, does he intend staying here ?" 

"No longer than while you can harness your 
horses," answered the other. "He and another 
gentleman are intending, to go somewhere to the 
south part of the town, to visit some relations I 
guess; and I told them you could doubtless fumisk 
them with a caniage." 
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"But I can't," replied the landlord; "I have no 
carriage at home except the old wagon, and none 
to drive it but little Zeb." 

" Why, where the deuce are all your carriages ?" 
inquired the driver. 

"Oh the boys have taken the new wagon and gone 
off to the shooting match," said the landlord — **to- 
morrow is Thanksgiving day, you know, and the 
gals are gone in the chaise to the store to buy some 
furbelows for the ball; and none of 'em will be at 
home till pitch dark, I dare say. There's nothing 
done here the day before nor day after Thanks- 
givingj." 

" Well, well," replied the driver, "you can see 
the gentlemen, and then conclude what to do. I 
shall leave 'em here, and they may take care of 
themselves, which they can do pretty well, I guess, 
for they have money plenty." 

This last item of information brightened the land- 
lord's countenance, and his step was quick and light 
as he entered his house to reconnoitre the strangeri^ 
Whether, like our own statesmen, they mer eiyjJ P 
erted their eloqience, or whether, like 3n1J0fl^nr 
isters, they offered money, I am not at^to say, 
but it seems the means they employed were suc- 
cessful. The corpulent landlord was soon seen puff- 
ing and bustling about, exerting hioq^elf to clean and 
repair his old wagon for an expedition. Zeb too, 
caTue out, habited in his Sunday suit, with his hat 
set smattly on his head^ aod ducking his whip with 
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all the importance of a veteran postillion. Every- 
thing was planned to make the worse appear the 
better — a large buffalo skin covered and concealed, 
in part, the decayed seat of the crazy vehicle; but 
the sagacious landlord could devise no expedient 
which would conceal the defects of a steed, that in 
appearance and qualities very nearly resembled the 
Vicar of Wakefield's old blackberry. Soon all was 
pronounced ready, and the two gentlemen appeared 
to take their seats. One, whose countenance bore 
traces of recent and severe illness, had doubtless 
been a fleshy man, for his clothes hung loosely on 
him, and there were wrinkles on his face which did 
not appear to be the effect of years. He was very 
pale, but the brightness of his eye told that his heart 
was glad with the hope of returning health, although 
its current had not yet sent the glow to mantle on 
his sunken cheek. His stature was rather below the 
middle size, yet he had an air of conscious superi- 
ority, usually imparted by high rank, that added 
^ignity to his figure, and his address and manners 
iji pB am ple evidence of the refinement and elegance 
to wMl^he had been accustomed; and on the whole, 
though tbere was nothing peculiarly striking or in- 
teresting either in his face or form, yet whoever 
looked on him would wish to look again. The oth- 
er gentleman, on whose arm he leaned, was of a 
very different appearance. Tall and symmetrically 
formed, his figure was a model of elegance united 
with the appearance of strength and activity; and 
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nature, as if disdaining, for once, the assistance of 
art, in striking him off had stamped on every linea- 
ment and impressed on eYerj movement the perfect 
gentleman. His eyes were dark hazle, yet when 
agitated by emotions of any kind, either of pleasure 
or anger, the lighting up of his countenance gave 
to them such a lustre that they were almost always 
mistaken for black, and several wagers had been lost 
iifdeciding on their color. His dark hair clustered 
thickly around a high forehead, whose polished 
whiteness proved the original tincture of his skin to 
have possessed all the delicacy of a lady's. True, 
the climate in which he had resided, or^the exposure 
of a journey had bronzed it a little, and his cheek did 
not wear the northern freshness; yet his was a 
face that would excite curiosity and admiration, 
and the eye that rested on him would be loath to 
withdraw its gaze. Neither did his countenance 
lose any of its interest from a shade of melancholy 
which, at times, passed over his fine features; for i? 
the beholder always felt an involuntary sympatlu|/^ 
in his fortunes, and it will, I believe, be genei^pBy 
found that the world sympathizes more jpHligl j 
and sincerely with the sorrowful than the gay. But 
the smile that now hovered on his lip seemed to 
speak only of felicity, and the mellow tones of his 
clear voice, while making inquiries of the landlord, 
were kind as the accents of a friend, rejoicing to 
meet and learn the welfare of beloved objects after 
a long separation. 
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The landlord was minute in his directions, and 
his last words, as they started, were an order to 
Zeb, to "drive slowly, remember and keep the right 
hand road, and be sure and take a long sweep 
when he turned." 

Phaeton's example was an evil one, no doubt, but 
he has found many imitators. There never yet 
was a yo'.ithful hand entrusted with the reins, that 
always guided them steadily, and Zeb was not ex- 
empt from the ambition of wishing to display his 
skill as a coachman, now he had mounted the box — 
or chair rather, such being the substitute for the 
driver's seat. 

Exerting all his strength, therefore, he applied 
his long-lashed whip with such good will, that he 
succeeded for once in starting the lazy beast upon 
a furious trot, which, as the road was none of the 
smoothest, and the wagon seat had no springs, was 
rather too stirring an exercise for the nerves of an 
■'»"^ invalid. The gentlemen loudly ordered him to stop; 
~%uid prompt to obey the order, the boy pulled the 
vt^s violently, and the horse, much more willing- 
ly obq^ing the rein than whip, stopped so suddenly, 
that the shock nearly threw them both from their 
seats. 

" What the devil did the fellow mean, Romelee," 
cried the sick man, as soon as he could recover him* 
self, "by giving us such a rumbling old ark as this? 
Or, perhaps," added he, seeing his companion's 
mirthy "perhaps this is your real Yankee style." 
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^^True Yankee style," replied the other, who 
was, indeed, Sidney Rotnelee, and who had heen 
nearly convulsed with laughter. " Now, boy, drive 
on, but slowly;" and then composing his counte- 
nance, and turning to his friend, he added, gravely, 
"you will, doubtless, Mr. Frankford, in a short 
tim6 learn to value our fashions." 

"Not at the expense of my bones, I hope. Oh! 
they are half dislocated already. Pray how far 
have we to ride in this manner?" 

**About two miles, or perhaps three," replied 
Romelee. 

"And all the way over such an execrable road ?" 

" Why, the road that leads towards my own na- 
tive home cannot seem execrable to me," answered 
Sidney. " The objects begin, already, to look fa- 
miliar. See yonder mountain, where the rays of the 
sun are now striking? I have climbed that moun- 
tain many a time, and it looks like a friend." 

"And those ragged rocks and stumps, black as Jf 
they had just risen from the infernal pit, are yo 
old acquaintances, I presume," replied Frankfi 
"Come, Romelee^ you must confess your.'Wnkee 
farmers are the most slovenly people on. earth that 
pretend to civilization. ' Look at the half cleared 
fields, and fences falling down before they are fin- 
ished, and timber houses placed plump in the high- 
way; what would an English farmer say to such 
management ?" 

"Mr. Frankford," replied Sidney, "perhaps I 
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might show you the unreasonableness of expecting' 
to find the appearance of a country, which scarcely 
fifty years ago was an unexplored wilderness, cor- 
responding in agricultural improvements and neat- 
ness of appearance with one settled and cultivated 
for nearly twenty centuries. But we have not 
time, neither do I now feel an inclination for argu- 
ment. My mind has sweeter fancies, and I shall 
not even attempt to defend my country from your 
criticism. I wish, myself, only to enjoy its beauties." 

He spoke with energy, and the Englishman, who 
really possessed the candor and generosity which 
many of his countrymen only affect, although so 
deeply imbued with the natiotial contempt for every 
thing American that he sometimes forgot his good 
breeding and good feelingjs while expressing his sen- 
timents, immediately asked pardon for what he had 
said. 

"'Tis granted," replied Sidney, laughing; **the 
jolting you have just undergone was certainly a 

flScient provocation for your severity; and it has 

erted your attention from our carriage which I 
cotifeifi deserves all your anathemas. But now 
which road do we take ?" 

" The strait forward one," said the boy. 

" Bat we are going to the south parish," said 
Sidney, "and must certainly turn south to reach it." 

" I know it sir," replied the pertinacious Zeb, 
<*but we go half a mile further before we turn," 

" Look at the roads, Romelee," cried the £n« 
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glishman, "ard be sure 1o take the best. 'Tis al- 
ways my maxim. I like to travel iu a smooth road, 
and I have always found such led to the most agree- 
able places." 

" Take that turning to the right," said Sidney. 

" You are certainly wrong, sir," said Zeb, still 
holding fast the reins, "and so you will find, for that 
road goes to the mill." 

" Then to the mill we will go," replied Frank- 
ford; "turn, I say." The boy slowly obeyed the 
order. "A true slip from the Puritan stock, I'll 
\irarrant him," continued the Englishman, "deter- 
mined to have his own way — that was their liberty 
of conscience." 

" Yes," said Sidney, "and to that unconquered 
and unconquerable spirit, we owe tha settlement, 
independence and glory of America." 

"And its republicanism, you may add," replied 
the Englishman; "and that I like in theory but not 
in practice. I like to hear and to read of liberty; 
it is a glorious thing to repeat a 4iation is free,' 
we did not find the tyranny of the people to be 
more galling than that of the prince. In a.erilftitTj 
where men boast of equality, where there are no 
distinctions of rank, no established customs, no 
certain forms of respect instituted towards superi- 
ors, there the rabble rule, for there is always a 
rabble in every community. And whose pride is 
most insupportable, that of the upstart, covered 
with filth; or the gentleman, who^ feeling secure of 
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may see a genuine Yankee; I know by his whistle 
he is a true one. You have often enough heard him 
described and beheld him caricatured; now look at 
the original." 

The age of the man might be about five and thir- 
ty; he was nearly six feet in height , and rather 
spare; but showed such an athletic and vigorous 
form as might well entitle him to the character of 
being the " bone and muscle" of the land. He was 
habited in a dark colored suit, made of what is 
termed ''home manufactured;" for the celebrated 
Lucretia herself could not spin with a more becom- 
ing grace, than do — or at least did — the fair wives 
and daughters of the New England farmers; and 
not to keep their families comfortably clothed, 
would reflect great discredit on their industry, and 
consequently on their characters. His clothes were 
fitted nearly in the London fashion, though the 
fashion of a year gone by; for every individual being 
:^ ambitious to appear well dressed, and antiquity not 
Tljliaving sanctioned any particular form for the habit, 
iibc necessity obliging our citizens to appear in the 
suits of their ancestors, "the fashions" are, by 
all classes and ages, more universally followed 
throughout the United States, than by any other 
nation in the world. A red bandanna handker- 
chief was tied around his neck, above which 
rose his shirt collar, white as the driven snow; 
boots and a good hat completed his array, which 
appeared to unite comfort and economy with 
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a tolerable degree of taste, and showed the wear- 
er was one who thought something of himself, 
and meant to appear in such a manner as to claim 
attention and respect from others. As they drew 
nearer he ceased his whistling, and taking his horse 
hy the bridle led him on one side of the road to al- 
low the wagon to pass more conveniently. 

Zeb's steed stopped the moment he came oppo- 
site, as if anticipating his young master's desire to 
learn the route. '^Is this the direct road to the 
south parish?" inquired Sidney, bowing to the 
stranger. 

The man raising his hat, returned the salutation, 
and replied with a pleasant though inquisitive look, 
^'No, it is not the direct road, and you have come 
a little out of your way; but you may get there by 
making a circuit." 

Zeb turned round and smiled. 

" And which way must we go ?" said the English- 
man. 

The farmer let go his horse and came up close ■^^^■■ 
to the wagon. 

"There are," said he, "two ways which lead 
there, but you will do best to take the first, turning 
to the left; then go about fifteen or twenty rods 
and turn short round by a guide board, and that 
will bring you to Pleasant pond, and then the road 
is strait forward." 

"Yes, I shall know the way well enough, if I can 
once reach the pond," said Sidney, his eyes glist- 
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ening with emotion, ^' and the distance is not quite 



a miie." 




" Then you have been hereabouts before, I guess^ 
sir," said the farmer, regarding him earnestly. 

"Yes, 1 have,'' replied Sidney, "but might not 
now have found the way, without your direction. 
Good bye, sir." 

The farmer responded the farewell; Zeb snap- 
ped his w ;ip, and they set off. The road, a^d a 
bad one loo, for more than a mile led through a 
thick wood. Frankford made many observations oa 
the state of the highways and the multitude of forest 
trees growing in the uncultivated parts of America; 
but Sid ley's mind was occupied with the idea of 
the approaching meeting with his family, and he 
scarcely listened to the invectives of the English- 
man against the horrid roads, nor replied to the ar- 
gnments he used to prove the country would never 
be a p'easant place of residence till it was better 
cultivated and more tastefully adorned. But soon, 
n turning the corner, the beautiful sheet of water, 

lied, significantly, " Pleasant pond," appeared, 
expanding before them. Its surface, just dimpled 
by the passing breeze, rose in trembling undula- 
tions; and as the quivering water caught the last 
glow of the setting sun, it shone, like Loch Katrine, 

"One burnished sheet of living gold.** 

Beyond the lake or the pond, and near its eastern 
edge, rose a high mouatain, whose boxd pes[k reflect- 
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ed the M^ht in strong contrast to the shadows that 
were already gathering at its base. The mountain 
was clothed nearly to its summit, by a growth of ev- 
ergreens, intermingled with sumac and white birch; 
the strait, white trunks of the latter, appearing 
through the dark green of the firs and spruce, like 
pillars still standing, while the edifice they had sup- 
ported was overthrown. Common wiilows and 
dwarf pines grew around the edge of the pond, but 
the leaves of the former were nearly fled, and the 
naked branches drooping over the water, looked 
like the arm of age, still stretched to screen the 
loved one from danger, although the strength that 
had made such defence efiectual, was withered. 

The feelings of Sidney could no longer be re- 
strained. He started nearly upright, and extending 
his hand towards the water, exclaimed — "O, that I 
may find the hearts of my friends as unchanged as 
the face of that lovely lake! Years have made no 
alteration here — just as I have seen it look a hun- 
dred and a hundred times. Here was my holiday 
resort; fishing in the summer, and sliding in tha^' 
winter. And on that mountain — how many timet 
have I rambled over it in search of blueberries, or 
climbed on yonder high peak and rolled down huge 
rocks, listening, as they bounded thundering from 
crag to crag, till they fell dashing in the waters be- 
low! Ah, those were blessed times! But they are 
passed, and the change that has come over me will 
forbid their return. The lake and the mountain 
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are beautiful and sublime as ever — the blight of 
time falls only on the human heart." 

Zeb had reined in his steed, and was listening 
with wondering attention to this burst of senti- 
ment; but Frankford, who really felt greatly fa- 
tigued, did not relish it quite so well; and his voice 
was peevish as be inquired how much farther they 
had to go. 

" When we reach the top of yonder hill, we shall 
see my father's house," said Sidney, still keeping 
his eyes fixed on the water. 

" You are certainly more romantic than I ima- 
gined, Romelee," said the Englishman, '^and this 
meeting with your friends after so long a separa- 
tion, will be a real novel scene. I have a great 
mind to describe the thing. Suppose I should 
write a book, and put the speech you have just- 
spoken in the mouth of some hero returning from 
an expedition, or some saint from a pilgrimage, or 
even a discarded lover from self banishment, how 
apposite it would appear! And what answering 
iympathy it would awake in the bosoms of my fair 
readers. Oh, that 1 possessed the skill of a ready 
writer!" 

" Perhaps it might do," returned Sidney, laugh- 
ing. " I have often been told I had many traits of a 
novel hero in my character, and an old sybil once 
predicted I would die for love. And so, if you wibh 
to make your tale truly pathetic, you must wait 
till that catastrophe overtakes me." 
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" Which will he shortly, I presume," replied the 
other. "You say New England is the native land 
of female beauty; and some Dulcinea will soon en* 
snare your susceptible heart. A lady's fair face 
must certainly overpower you, if you are thus mov- 
ed at the face of a lake." 

They had now gained the height overlooking the 
village, if it deserved that name, consisting only of 
about a dozea wooden houses, built on a street run- 
ning east and west, with a meeting house, as it was 
called, on a rise of ground at its angle with a road 
from the south; the one by which Sidney should 
have entered the village. 

The tall steeple, whose spire was ornamented 
with a fish that still reflected the brightness of the 
western sky, looked like a sentinel guarding the 
humble abodes beneath and around it, and by the 
associations which its sacred purposes inspired^ 
served as a memento to hft the gazer's thou^ts to 
heaven. What the fish was designed to represent, 
I am unable to say; but from the known protes-^^ 
tan t ism of the builders, I presume it had not the 
most remote allusion to St. Anthony, or his mission 
to the aquatic tribe. 

" Which is your father's house .^" said Frankford. 

Sidney looked earnestly around. " I do not re- 
cognise it," replied he. " The road, or the village, 
or both are altered. The church and half the houses 
have been built since I left the village. I can- 
not see a familiar object. Oh! yes, there is the 
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school house; that was erected the year before I 
left home. Do you know, Zeb, where Mr. Romelee 
resides ?" 

^' Squire Romelee, you mean," said the boy. 

" Yes." 

" Well, I don't know exactly," answered Zeb, " I 
never was here but once, and that was to a master, 
and then there was so many folks I did'nt see any 
body. But I guess it is pretty near thai are store." 

" The store," said Sidney — "there was no store 
there when I left home. What an alteration a few 
years will produce!" 

"In such a new country," replied Frankford, 
"and where the number of inhabitants is doubled 
once in fifteen or twenty years, there must, of ne- 
eessity, be great and rapid changes." 

" They don't double only once in twenty fiye 
years, sir," said Zeb, looking up with an air of 
much self-complacency. 

^'And how should you know any thing about sta- 
^tistics?" said Frankford, regarding the boy with 
'astonishment. 

" I did'nt read it in atactics, sir," replied Zeb; " I 
read it in our almanac." Both gentlemen laughed 
so heartily, that the boy, abashed, bung his head, 
fearing he had said something wrong; then bright- 
ening up as he saw an opportunity of diverting the 
eonversation. " Yonder," said he, "comes Harvey 
Romelee, now, riding on that are horse," pointing 
to a lad about his own age, on horseback, without 
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saddle or hat, and urging his spirited looking poney 
to a full gallop. 

As he drew nearer, the Englishman exclaimed, 
*^He is your relative, Romelee, without doubt. 
See, he is your perfect miniature, and has your 
features exactly." 

And so he had, only his were blended with infan- 
tile softness. His brown curling hair, was flung 
back from his fair forehead by the rushing wind 
that met his career; the smile of rapture seemed 
issuing from his parted lips; and his laughing eye 
and flushed cheek completed a picture of innocent 
and wild delight, on which even a misanthrope could 
not have gazed without acknowledging there was a 
season when the children of men are happy. 

Before they met him, he had reached a small 
house which was erected close by the road side, 
and bounding from his horse, he gave the bridle to a 
man who stood at the door watching the approach- 
ing wagon, and then turned himself to gaze on the 
stranfi'ers. 

" Now," whispered Frankford, "there is an ex- . 
eellent opportunity, Romelee, for you to establish 
your favorite doctrine of sympathy. Speak to that 
little fellow, and see if his spirit will claim kindred 
with yours." 

" Can you inform me in which of those houses 
Mr. Romelee resides ?" inquired Sidney of the man 
who was regarding him. 

"He lives in that large red house^ yonder," re- 
♦6 — ^voIm I. 
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plied the man, pointing to a dwellinfr about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, ^'and here is a &on of his just 
going home, who can be your company." 

'^Come into the carriage, my little man," said 
Sidney, extending his hand towards him. The boy 
hesitated, and put his hand on his head ; his coun- 
tenance saying, I feel the want of my hat. ^^Come, 
step in," continued Sidney, "here is plenty of 
room." The kindness of his yoice and manner 
seemed to penetrate the heart of the child; he 
bounded lightly in, but then his bashfulness return- 
ed, and refusing the offer o£ Sidney's knee, he took 
it seat on the side of the wagon. 

No one, except he who has been long separated 
from his near relatives, and who has felt the chill 
of unreciprocated affection and that vacancy in the 
bosom which nothing but the consciousness of kin-* 
dred love can fill, is competent to judge of- the feel- 
ings of the elder brother, while he fixed his admir- 
ing and tender gaze on the sweet face of the little 
fellow now seated beside him. How his soul yearned 
towards him, and how he longed to clasp him to his 
heart and call him brother! fiut he could not articn^ 
late a word, and taking his hand, pressed it in silence. 

" You are a fine boy," said Frankford, who savr 
his friend's emotion and wished to divert it; "praj 
how old are you ?" 

**Nine, sir, last June." 

" And how many brothers have you?"- continued 
Frankford. 
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<< I have four, sir, Silas, and James, and John, 
and Oiiver," answered the child. 

"And have yon no more ?" asked Frankford. 

"O! yes, sir, I've one more, Sidney; but he is ta 
Carolina, and I never see him in my life." 

"Should you like to see him?" inquired the Eng- 
lishman. 

"O! yes, sir, indeed I should," answered the child, 
With emphasis; "and ma' says she knows he will 
come home soon, and then we shall all be so glad— • 
But there— see Oliver now, after that old turkey!— 
he ha'nt catched him yet, and he said he should 
before I got back. I threw off my hat to chase 
him," — and a flush passed over his bright cheek, as 
if glad of an opportunity to apologise for thus ap- 
pearing bare-headed, — "but I'll help catch him 
now." 

"And what are you intending to do with him ?" 
asked Sidney. 

"Oh, kill him for supper tomorrow. It will be 
Thanksgiving day." And he sprung from the wagon 
and joined in the pursuit of the bird. 

" We have come in an excellent time," said 
Frankford. " Now, I presume, the fatted calf will 
be killed as well as the turkey. Doil?t ^u think, 
Romelee, the return of the prodigal wn:. on the eve 
of a Thanksgiving?" ii 

"Shall I drive up to the back door?" inqaired 
Zeb, as they drew near the house. 

" No," replied Sidney, " we will alight here, and 
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you may now return, or you will be late home. I 
paid your father," he continued, as they alighted, 
'^for our passage; but here is something for your 
good behavior." 

"And here is a trifle, too," said Frankford, "to 
buy you an almanac for the ensuing year. Study 
it and I have no doubt but you will hereafter be- 
come a statesman." , 

Zeb bowed and smiled his hearty thanks for the 
money, or the compliments, then turning his wagon 
with a long sweep, his horse seemed to know, in- 
stinctively, the road bomewardsy and set off with a 
furious clatter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' All hail, ye tender feelings, dear! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear. 

The sympathetic glow.** [BuRiVf. 

The house, before which our travellers now 
stood, was a two story building in front, with a 
range of low buildings behind; the whole painted 
red, with white window sashes and green doors, and 
every thing around looked snug and finished. The 
house stood about five rods from the highway, and 
this faet deserves to be recorded, as a genuine, old 
school Yankee seldom leaves so many feet before 
his habitation. Indeed^ they usually appear to 
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grudge every inch of ground devoted merely to or* 
nament, the mowing lot, cow pasture and corn* 
field being all the park and lawn and garden they 
desire. A neat railing, formed of slips of pine 
boards, painted white, and inserted >n cross pieces, 
which were supported by wooden posts, ran from 
the highway to the house, on each side, and stretch<» 
ed across the front ^ enclosing an oblong square, to 
which was given the name of the ''front door yard." 
Around this square were set Lombardy poplars, ai| 
exotic, which haa been cherished in New England 
to the exclusion of far more beautiful indigenous 
trees, as foreign articles are considered more valu* 
able in proportion to the distance from whence 
they must be imported. It appeared, however, 
that the Romelees had already discovered their 
error, and were endeavoring to oorrect it; this was 
evinced by the young elms and maples planted be» 
tween the poplars, evidently with the design to 
have them for the guard and ornament of their 
scene, whenever their size would permit their tall, 
strait neighbors to be displaced. A gravelled walk 
led up to the front door steps^ which were formed 
of hewn granite, and wrought to appear nearly as 
beautiful as marble. Clumps of rose bushes, lilacs^ 
and honeysuckles were scattered over this lawn, as 
it should be called, and it was evident the forming 
hand of taste had been busy in disposing all to the 
best advantage; and had it been the season of 
sweets, the senses and imagination of even tbn 
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most refined, might have found full gratificatiott. 
On the east side of the railing, a gate opened into 
the hack yard; and there was a carriage-way to 
drive round to the kitchen door, beyond which the 
barns, sheds, corn house, and all the various offices 
of a thriving and industrious farmer's establishment 
were scattered about, like a young colony rising 
around a family mansion. The last gleams of the 
setting sun yet lingered on the distant mountains, 
the village lights were beginning to appear, and 
a strong gleam, as of the blaze from a fire, ilhimi- 
nated the windows of one of the front apartments 
in the house of Mr. Romelee. 

" What if this worshipful father of yours should 
not acknowledge you ?" said Frankford, half laugh- 
ing, "we seem to be thrown entirely on his mercy.** 

" He will, at least, entertain us for the night,*' 
replied Sidney, opening the gate and going forward, 
"as we have money sufficient to clear our score." 

*'Yes," replied the Englishman, "I have been 
told a Yankee will sell any civility for cash ; and it is 
usually on that alone we must depend for favors in 
oiur intercourse with them.** 

The last remark was uttered in a low tone, and 
did not reach the ear of Sidney, who was just rap- 
ping at the door for admittance. A masculine voice 
was heard, bidding him "walk in;" and immediate- 
ly obeying, they entered what in Europe is called 
the hall, here the front entry. It was about ten 
feet wide, and ran through the building, and at its 
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termination was a door leading to the kitchen, A 
flight of stairs, painted to imitate marhle, conduct- 
ed to the phambers above; and doors, opening on 
either side below, led to apartments called the par- 
lor and sitting room. As they entered the hall, the^ 
door of the sitting room was thrown open by a little 
girl, with her knitting work in her hand, who, in a 
soft tone, said, "walk in here, if you please." Tney 
followed her, a.>d entered an apartment about 
eighteen feet square and eight feet in height, fin- 
ished in the style of the country. The floor, which 
was formed of pine boards, was white as a table, 
and a ceiling of the same appearance rose about 
three feet from the floor and extended around the 
room. Above this and overhead, it was plastered 
and whitewashed. There were no paper hangings, 
nor tapestry, nor pictures; but some itinerant 
painter had exerted his skill, probably to the no 
small admiration of the wondering community, 
to ornament the room by drawing around on the 
plaster wall, a grove of trees, all looking as uniform 
in appearance as Quakers at a meeting, or soldiers 
on a parade, excepting that here and there one 
would tower his head above his fellows like a com- 
mander. Over the mantel piece, the eagle spread 
his ample pinions, his head powdered with stars, his 
body streaked with white and red alternately, his 
crooked talons grasping an olive branch and a bun- 
dle of arrows, thus significantly declaring, that, al- 
though he' loved peace he was prepared for war; 
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and in his beak he held a scroll, on which was in- 
scribed the talisman of American liberty — E pluri-^ 
bv8 ufiuffi. A bed occupied one comer of the apart* 
ment ; its hi^ and square form, white pillows and 
ample quilt promising a comfortable refuge from 
the cares and fatigues of the day. A desk, sui^ 
mounted by a bookcase, whose open door showed it 
nearly fiiied with well worn volumes; a large cheny 
table, a small work table, a wooden clock and 
about a dozen chairs, completed the furniture of the 
apartment. There was no candle burning; perhaps 
the precise time to light it had not arrived, but a 
large wood fire sent forth a bright blaze from the 
hearth, and before it, in an arm chair, was seated a 
serious but happy looking man. In one hand he 
held a newspaper which he had, probably, been p^ 
rusing, and ivith the other he was pressing to his 
bosom a rosy-cheeked girl of three or four years, 
who sat on his knee. 

Rising at the approach of the strangers, he set 
down his child, and offered them his handwitka 
'^how d'y do!'' — and then bidding Mary set aoma ' 
chairs, he resumed his own, while his little daiig^ 
ter immediately regained her station on his kaee. 

Sidney at once recognised his father, and Ui 
heart beat violently. 

'^A fine evening for the season!" said Squirt 
Romefee — so I must call him to avoid coafuaioBi 
though I do hate titles. 
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" It is quite cold, I think," replied Frankford, 
moving his chair towards the fire. 

" You have been riding, I suppose," returned the 
Squire, ^^and that makes you feel the cold more 
sensibly. I have been at work all day, and thought 
it very moderate." 

While he spoke he gave the fire a rousing stir, 
and threw on some wood that was standing in the 
corner of the fire-place. He then looked several 
times from one to the other, as if endeavoring to 
recollect them, and bidding Mary draw a mug of 
cider, again addressed himself to entertain them. 

" Do you find the roads pretty good the way you 
travel.?" 

" Not the best," replied Sidney, who determined 
lo speak, though the effort was a painful one. 

" There ought to be better regulations respect- 
ing the highways, I think," said the Squire. — 
** Where every man is permitted to work out his 
own tax, the public are but little benefitted. I was 
telling Deacon Jones the other day — he is our sur- 
veyor this year — that I would take half the money 
and hire workmen, who should repair the roads 
better than they are now done by collecting the 
whole in the manner it is now managed." 

" Then Deacon Jones is living yet ?" said Sidney, 
glad to hear a familiar name. 

" Yes, he is living," answered the Squire, survey- 
ing Sidney attentively, "are you acquainted with 
him?" 

T— VOL. I. 
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^^ I have seen him manj times, but it is now some 
years since," replied Sidney. 

^^ I expect he will call here this evening/' observ- 
ed the Squire. 

'^ He would not probably recollect me now," an- 
swered the other, ^^yet I have been at his house 
often." 

^^ Then you once lived in this neighborhood?" 

" I have." 

^'And how long since?" said the Squire, whose 
curiosity seemed powerfully awakened. 

^^ It is nearly thirteen years," replied Sidney, 
raising his hat from his head and turning his fine 
eyes full on his father's face. 

The truth flashed on his mind — ^' My son!" ex- 
claimed he, starting from his seat. 

'^Sidney Romelee !" replied his son, and they were 
locked in each others' arms. 

Just then Mary entered with her pitcher of ci- 
der; she caught the last words, and setting down her 
pitcher, darted out of the room, and ^' Sidney has 
come! Sidney has come!" resounded through the 
house in a moment. In the next, the room was fill- 
ed. Mother, brothers and sisters crowded around 
the long absent but never forgotten Sidney. Oh! 
it was a meeting of unalloyed joy — one of those sun- 
lit points of existence, when the heart lives an age 
of rapture in a moment of time. 

Mr. Frankford, who often described the scene 
thus far, always declared it would be in vain for 
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him to attempt more. And I ihust follow his exam- 
ple, leaving it to the reader's imagination, and those 
who have the best hearts will best portray it. 
When the first burst of affectionate exchlmations 
and interiiogato^ies was over, Sidney introduced 
Mr. Fmnkford> as an Englishman, and his particu- 
lar friend, with whom he had travelled from the 
sotxth, and made a tour to Saratoga Springs, and 
north as far as Montreal. At the latter place Mr. 
Frankford had been confined nearly three moiiths, 
with the typh&uis fever, from wlueh he was no# re«- 
c<^dtiiig, mA flidiiey wished them to cen^der him 
With j^atiiicvda^ attentidn. 

Mf*. F^idtlbrd had hitherto ski ^nUMj minotic- 
edj ihfragk tet mnotieing; ibr fa6 there learned a 
lessoti from the exhibition of liattiral fteliiigs, ^ich 
mad^ MtA ^et aftejr disgtisted with the beartless- 
nesii and frivolity of th6 fashionabte Work!. And 
%bbn^V«r he wished to dwell m It hbljr and touching 
pMare ^f tiattire, he alwiiys recalled that scene tb 
hi» temcfthbrance. He wai^ not, however, suffered 
to be aiiy hmgef a stranger or a spectator. The 
friend «<* Sidney was the friend of the family, and 
ev«ry one seemed anxious to render him atten- 
tions* Mr. Romelee immediately re^ignfed his aim 
chair, in ^ich one of the little girls officiously 
placed a cushion; and having persuaded Frankfoid 
to seat himself in it, Mrs. Romelee brought ftbtia. 
her closet a cordial of her own preparatioh, which 
she recommended as ^Hhe best thing in the world 
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to prevent a cold after riding;" and bidding the girls 
hasten supper, she told him, after the repast she 
should bathe his feet in warm water, and then a 
good night's rest would restore his spirits at once; 
adding, '^jou must, sir, endeavor to be at home and 
enjoy yourself, for I cannot bear to think any one 
is sad while I am so happy." 

She was a goodly looking woman of five and forty, 
perhaps dressed as if she had been engaged in do* 
mestic affairs but still neatly. She had on » 
black flannel gown, a silk handkerchief pinned care* 
fully over her bosom, and a very white muslin cap, 
trimmed with black ribbon — her mother had been 
dead more than a year, but she still wore her 
mourning. Her apron she would doubtless have 
thrown off before entering the room, had she thought 
of any thing save her son; for when she returned 
after leaving the apartment to assist her daugh- 
ters in their - cxdinary preparations, it was laid 
aside. The dress of the daughters, which their 
mother observed was ^^according to their work,'^ 
it may perhaps be interesting to describe, and 
then, a century hence, when our country boasts its 
tens of millions of inhabitants, all ladies and gen- 
tlemen, arrayed in satins and sinchaws, muslins 
and mecklin laces, chains of gold and combs of 
pearl, th\s unpretending book may be a reference, 
describing faithfully the age when to be indus- 
trious was to be respectable, and to be neatly 
pressed fashionable. Both sisters, who were of the 
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ages of serenteen and fiftea^ wen babited {irndte- 
ly afike, in itriped cotton fawm, in wnicii deep 
blue was the prevailing color. The gowns were 
fitted closelj to the form, fastened behind with bhie 
glass buttons , and displaying the finely rounded iy m- 
metiy of the shape to the greatest advantage. The 
gowns were cut high in front, concealing all the 
bosom but the white neek, which was uncoTered 
and ornamented — ^when does a female forget her 
ornaments? — ^with several strings of glass beads, 
braided to imitate a chain; and no eje that rested 
on those lovely necks would deem they needed rich- 
er adornments. They, also, like their mother, wore 
aprons ; but theirs was of calico and ruffled across the 
bottom. The only difierence in their costume was 
in the manner they dressed their hair. Sophia, the 
eldest,, confined hers on the top of the head with a 
comb, and Lucy let hers flow in curls around the 
neck. Both fashions were graceful and becoming, 
as not a lock on either head seemed displaced; both 
were combed till tlie dark brown hair resembled fine 
glossy silk. Around their foreheads the curls 
were laid thickly and confined with pins; probably 
a little more carefully than usual, as the morrow 
would require a display of dress, which would ren- 
der all their curls necessary; and these cbildre9 
of nature never had recourse to artificial decora- 
tions, or displayed borrowed finery. But those who 
gazed on their sweet faces, glowing with health and 
happiness, where the soul seemed beaming forth its 

«7 — YOh. I. 
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innocence and intelligence, and the smile of serenity^ 
playing on lips that had never spoken save in accents 
of gladness and love, would feel no regret that they 
were uninitiated in the fashionable mysteries of the 
toilet. Frankford often declared he never, be- 
fore seeing them, felt the justness of Thompson'^ 
assertion, that 

■ ■ ■ «*Lovelinegi 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most." 

They were, indeed, beautiful girls — the Romelees 
were a comely race — and every fair reader who 
honors these pages with a perusal, and does not 
think them, at least, as handsome as herself, may 
be certain she possesses either a vain head or an 
envious heart. 

The supper was now in active preparation. The 
large table was set forth, and covered with a doth 
as white as snow. Lucy placed all in order, while 
Sophia assisted her mother to bring in the various 
dishes. No domestics appeared, and none seemed 
necessary. Love, warm hearted love, suj^lied the 
place of cold duty; and the labor of preparing the 
entertainment was, to Mrs. Romelee, a pleasure 
which she would not have relinquished to have beea 
made an empress, so proud was she to show Sid- 
ney her cookery; and she tried to recollect the 
savory dishes he used to like, and had prepared 
them now in the same manner. At length all was 
pronounced ready, and after Squire Romelee had 
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/ervently besought a blessing, they took their seats. 
The supper consisted of every luxury the season 
afforded. First came fried chicken, floating in 
gravy; then broiled lamb, toast and butter, wheat 
bread, as white as snow, and butter so yellow and 
sweet, that it drew encomiums from the English- 
man, till Mrs. Romelee colored with pleasure while 
she told him she made it herself. Two or three 
kinds of pies, all excellent, as many of cake, with 
pickles and preserves, custards and cheese, and 
cranberry sauce— the last particularly for Sidney-— 
furnished forth the feast. The best of young hy- 
son, with cream and loaf sugar, wa» dispensed 
around by the fair hand of Sophia, who presided 
over the department of the tea pot; her mother 
being fully employed in helping her guests to the 
viands, and urging them to eat and make out a 
supper if they could. 

Sidney's feelings were too much occupied to 
allow any great appetite for mere corporeal 
food. He wanted every moment to |gaze on the 
loved faces smiling around him, or listen to voices 
whose soft tones, when calling him son or brother^ 
made every fibre of his heart thrill with rapture. 
But Frankford was as hungry as fasting and fever 
could make him. He was just in that stage of re- 
turning health when the appetite demands its ar* 
rearages with such imperious calls, that the whole 
mind is absorbed in the desire of satisfying its cra- 
vings. He did honor to every dish on the table ;i 
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till Sidnej, fearing tie would injure himself hj eat- 
ing to excess, was obliged to beg be would defer 
finishing his meal till the next morning; ^'for jou 
know, Mr. Frankford," added he laughing, 'Hhe 
pbjsieian forbade your making a full meal till you 
could walk a mile before taking it." 

^< If that be the case," said Squire Romelee, ^' I 
hope you will exert yourself tomorrow. It is onr 
Thanksgiving, and I should be loath to have the sup- 
per of any one at my table abridged. It will, in- 
, deed, be a day of joy to us, and Sidney could not 
have come home at a more welcome season." 

While he spoke he directed a glance towards 
Silas, whose cheeks, fresh as they were, showed % 
heightened color, and his black eyes were involunta^ 
rily cast down. Sidney observed it, and asked his 
father if there were to be any peculiarity in the ap- 
proaching festival. '^ Do you," said he, ^'stili have 
your plum, pudding and pumpkin pies, as in former 
times?" 

'^O yes," replied his father, ^^r supper will be 
the same; but our evening's entertainment will be 
different." 

A wink from Mrs. Romelee, who evidently pitied 
the embarrassment of Silas, prevented further in- 
qniries or explanations, and they soon obeyed her 
example of rising from the table. 

Mr. Frankfbrd, who they feared would exert 
himself too much, was persuaded to retire, aft^ 
bathing his feet and taking another glass of cordial^ 
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Mrs. Romelee all the time lamenting he had not 
reached Northwood before his sickness, and repeat- 
edly saying, << If you and Sidney had only come 
here instead of going on to Montreal, how ^^^^^^t^jg^fh^ 
better it would have been! I would have nursed 
you, and we have the best doctor in the country. I 
don't believe you would have been half as aick 
here." 

^^Nor do I," replied he, gratefully smiling. 
^^ And to have been a witness and partaker of so 
much goodness and benevolence, would have made 
disease not only tolerable but pleasant; the sympa- 
thy and interest I should have awakened in such a 
kind heart as yours, would have more than indenn 
nified me for o^y sufferings." 

Squire Romelee attended him to his chamber. It 
was directly over the sitting room, and finished 
nearly in the same style. The ornament of the 
eagle, however, was wanting; but its place over 
the mantel piece was supplied, and in Frankford's 
estimation, its beauty excelled, by a '^ Family Re- 
cord," painted and lettered by Sophia Romelee. 

There were two excellent looking beds in the cham- 
ber, with white curtains and counterpanes; a ma- 
hogany bureau, half a dozen handsome chairs, a mir- 
ror, and a dressing table, ^covered with white muslin 
and ornamented with fringe and balls. Every thing 
was arranged with perfect neatness, order and 
taste — yes, taste; nor let the fashionable belle 
jBatter herself that she monopolizes the senti- 
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ment. The mind of a rural lass may be possessed 
of as just conceptions of the sublime aiid beautiful; 
and less trammelled bj fashion; she consults nature 
in selecting the appropriate, which is sure to please 
all who have good sense, whatever maj be their re- 
finement or station. 

Squire Romelee set down the light, and t^s 
about leaving the chamber, when Mr. Frankfbrd, 
laying his hand M the door, remarked there was no 
lock n0t fastening. 

<< We don't make use of anj,'' said the Squire. 
<' I never in tnj life fkstened a door or window; you 
iHfl be perfectly safe, si*.^' 

<<Why, hate you no rognes in this country?'' 
asked Frankford. 

<< Non^ here that will enter your dwelling in <he 
night with felonieiis isteiitions^" ref^ed the other. 
*^ t suppose yoil might find sonae in the cities, btti 
they ai*e mostly imported onesj" ke added, smiling. 

''And can yoti really retire to rest," reitei^fed 
Frankfbrd, with a look 6f incredulity, ^'and sleejf 
soundly and securely with your doors unbarred ?*• 

<< I tell you, sir," replied the Squire, '' I havs 
lived here twenty five years, and tiever had a falh 
tening on a door or window, ahd never was my sle^ 
disturbed except when some neighbor was aiei 
and needed assistance." 

^'And what makes your community so koneaf^ 
disposed?" asked Frankford. 

<< The fear of God," retitfned the Squire, ''and 
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the pr^e of character infused by our education and 
cherished by. our iree in^titutioxift." 

" But I should ^hinl^ there might be sopie stroll- 
ing vagrants^" said Fran):ford, ^'against whom it 
might be prudence to gua^d.'^ 

" We seldom tliink of a shield ii^hen we never 
hear of an enemy," answered the Squire. ^' How- 
eyer, if you feel insecure, I wiU tell Sidney — 
he too will sleep in this chamhei>— to place his 
knife or some fastening over the door, before going 
to bed." 

" I hope," si^id Sidney to his mother, after his 
father and the Englishman had withdrawn, ^^that 
Mr. Frankford will have a good bed. He complains 
bitterly of his lodgings since he came to Anierica." 

The matron drew herself up with a look of ex- 
ultatipn. '^ He will find no fault here, I'll warrant 
him," said she. '^My beds are as soft as down; 
indeed, those two in the chamber where you and he 
will sleep are nearly all down, for I made them for 
the girls, though I keep them now for spare beds; 
and I told your father I could afford to give each of 
the girls a down bed when they were married, as I 
have always had such capital luck with my geese." 

Sidney, laughing, bestowed a kiss on the blushing 
cheeks of each of his fair sisters, telling his mother 
he thought it much easier to provide beds for such 
Bweet girls, than find husbands worthy to share 
them. The idea of matrimony, however, awakened 
•« desire in Mrs. Romelee's mind to communicate 
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the intelligence her significant looks had prerented 
her hushand from relating while at supper. With 
true feminine delicacy, she did not wish to have 
Sidney first apprised of it in the presence of Silas ; nor 
did she feel willing a stranger should hear the re- 
marks and interrogations which Sidney might make. 
These objections were now removed, as Silas had 
gone out and Mr. Frankford retired to bed; and so 
she ventured to say that '^tomorrow evening Silas 
is to be married to Priscilla Jones; and," said she, 
'^it is an excellent match for him. Deacon Jones 
is very rich, and has only three daughters; the 
other two have already married and moved away, 
and so your brother will go there to live and have 
the homeatecid.^^ 

Squire Romelee now returning to the room, they 
drew their chairs around the fire and entered into a 
confidential, family conversation. And the conr 
versationes of Italy offer no entertainment like 
that which the Romelee's enjoyed — the inter- 
change of reciprocal and holy ajBTection. A thou- 
sand mutual inquiries were made, and Sidney lis- 
tened, delighted, to many an anecdote of his boyish 
acquaintance, or the history of many an improve- 
ment in his native village. The clock struck twelve 
before they thought the evening half spent, and 
then, with repeated wishes for his good night's rest, 
Sidney was suffered to retire, to dream over the 
happiness he had just enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

^<A11 has it8 date below; the fatal hour 
Was registered in heaven ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mighty works 
Die too; the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them tip, and not a trace remains.*' 

[COWPKK. 

The first sound that saluted the ear of Sidney, 
on awaking next morning, was the voice of Harvey, 
who entered the chamber bearing a wash bowl and 
a pitcher of water, and informed tbiiQ.'' gentlemen 
breakfast was ready. The sunbeam^, in^e shining 
brightly through the thin muslin winiijieik Curtains, 
and Harvey, to their interrogatories, r^fvUad it was 
past eight o'clock; ^^ but ma'," said he^v'^wpuld not 
have you called before, though wee alirays.hreakfast 
4t seven." 

'^ She is a blessed woman," said Frankford, ^^and 
I do not wonder, Romelee, you wished me to ac- 
company you home. The only strange thing is, 
that when you had such a good, affectionate, and 
lovely family to welcome you, you could stay so 
many years from their embraces." 

"I think myself it is strange," replied Sidney; 

"but till my education was completed, my uncle 

would never consent to my coming, and since that 

period he has always seemed unwilling; yet I will 

■«iot blame him entirely. Till within a few months, 

8 — ^VOL, I. 
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an occasion;" and he gazed so earnestly at Sophia, 
that her face, which happened at the moment to be 
turned towards him as i^he handed him some cakes, 
was crimsoned to her forehead. As he withdrew 
his eyes, they met Sidney's — their keen glance 
seeming to say, " beware of trifling here, we are 
proud as you!" — and Frankford, abashed, resumed 
his breakfast. " These Yankees," thought he, " in- 
tend to be very dignified." 

Just as they had risen from the table, Harvey, 
who was standing by the window, exclaimed — 
"There, Dr. Perkins is coming now; he said he 
should call this morning and see brother Sidney.'^ 

"And who is Dr. Perkins?" asked Sidney. 

" Why, don't you remember Warren Perkins ?" 
inquired his father. 

"To be sure I do," returned Sidney; "he and 
George Cranfield were my dearest friends. But is 
he really metamorphosed into a doctor of physic?" 

" Indeed he is," replied Mrs. Romelee, "and an 
excellent one too. He has all the practice now old 
Dr. Rodgers is dead, and I never heard a word of 
fault found with him, except by Mrs. Watson, and 
she always has something to say against every one." 

"And every one against her, of course," said 
Sidney. " Your slanderers are the Arabs of socie- 
ty; their hand against every one, and every one's 
hand against them. And though they deprive many 
of character, they are still destitute themselves; as 
the descendants of Ishmael live in wretchedness 
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while the plundered wealth of caravans is scattered 
around them." 

Here he was intermpted by the entrance of Dr. 
Perkins; a robust, florid complexioned, happy look- 
ing fellow, with a sort of comical shrewdness in his 
small hazel eyes that instantly revealed the lover 
of fun and frolic; yet the child of misfortune would 
have addressed him, confident of succeeding in any 
request that appealed to his heart. 

It is useless to attempt a description of these 
meetings. Those who have souls will understand 
what they must have been; and those who have 
none are requested to lay down this volume — it was 
not written for them. If, after this fair warning, 
they will read on, I shall not think myself amenable 
to their criticism. To the dull, all books will be dull. 

" You are some altered, Sidney," said Dr. Per- 
kins, "besides your growth, for which I was pre- 
pared. You have lost much of that fairness of 
complexion which used to make you so handsome. 
And I may be allowed to remember it, for to con- 
fess the truth, I used to think, when we were at 
school together, that the teachers, school mistress- 
es in particular, were always partial to you; but 
what it could be for, except your good looks, I 
never could divine." 

"Then you attributed nothing to his superior 
industry and application to his book," said Squire 
Romelee, who still remembered that Sidney was 
always allowed to be the best scholar. 

*8 — ^VOL, I, 
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" I think, sir," replied Perkins, "there must be a 
cause before an effect; and that it is encouragement 
and attention on the part of the teacher which 
makes good and attentive scholars. I was always 
called an unlucky rogue; they knew by my counte- 
nance I was one, and accordingly I was watched 
and punished; and thus the faculties of my mind 
were more directed to deceive them and escape 
punishment, than to acquire learning. Sidney, on 
the contrary, had such a pleasant, amiable looking 
face, that he was patted on the head, called a fine 
fellow, and had full confidence placed in his integri- 
ty, and this animated him to deserve it. Whatever 
you wish to make a child, treat him as such, and 
you will seldom be disappointed." 

"But, Warren," said Sidney, "it don't appear 
that you have suffered at all for your juvenile fol- 
lies. You are now a physician, with a diploma, and 
I have no such honors to boast." 

"You never sought them," answered Perkins. 
" Wealth and distinction were yours without exer- 
tion; but I have been compelled to save every six- 
pence or go without my dinner, and force my way 
forward by main strength, or run the risk of being 
precipitated to the bottom by some jostling com- 
petitor. And thus, partly necessity and partly com- 
petition have operated to make me what I am — a 
poor physician, who will do his best for any patient 
that pays him well; yet nature has still anopk in my 
heart, and I can love and serve a friend without pay." 
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*' I wish I could give as good an account of my- 
self," said Sidney, laughing; ^^ but mine has been a 
kind of life more pleasant to pass than profitable ^. 
to relate. I have seen much, and studied little; 
resolved great things, and done nothing at all — no- 
thing, at least, that I can claim any merit for hav- 
ing performed." 

"And do you call saving my life a performance 
of no merit ?" asked Fraiikford. " I never knew 
before how low you rated me." 

"Then he did save your life?" repeated Mrs. 
Romelee, her countenance brightening. " I knew 
Sidney had done some good; it is his disposition; 
and now Providence has given him the means, he 
would be criminal to do otherwise. And 'tis just 
so with all my children; I never knew one of 'em 
that would ever hurt a fly. There's Silas now,'* 
and she looked around to assure herself he was ab- 
sent, "he will make one of the best husbands in 
the world." 

"And to night is his wedding," said Dr. Perkins > 
"faith, I had forgotten it." 

" You are going," said Mrs. Romelee. 

" Certainly," he replied, " I would not miss this 
wedding for the fees of a month. There will be the 
old deacon, puffing and preaching, all smoke and 
original sin. Have you forgotten, Sidney, how the 
school master flogged me for robbing the deacon's 
pear tree ? That was the last flagrant breach of 
the eighth commandment I was ever guilty of. The 
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master's ferole, or the deacon's lecture, effectaaHy 
convinced me of my fault, and induced a thorough 
reformation." 

"I have entirely forgotten the circumstance," 
said Sidney. " Indeed I recollect but very little 
about Deacon Jones, except his sour looks, and 
how my mother once scolded me for saying he re- 
sembled a crab apple. I believe it was the only 
witty thing I ever attempted." 

The conversation now became more desultory, if 
possible; and though many things were said, at 
which the party laughed heartily, readers might not 
be so humorously inclined. Indeed, to reUsh a good 
thing, the hearer must sympathize with the speaker; 
and jests that convulse an audience with merriment, 
often appear exceedingly silly when published as 
hon mots. For these reasons I shall omit many con- 
versations, which, as they actually occurred during 
the visit of my hero, I had taken down with all an 
author's accuracy, for publication; but the difficul- 
ty of making them understood, and the fear of 
swelling the work beyond its prescribed limits — two 
volumes, the fashionable number — prevented their 
insertion. 

At length, after the most urgent invitations to 
Mr. Frankford and Sidney to visit him and spend a 
month, if possible, and see his wife and two boys, 
and telling them that they should meet again in the 
evening. Dr. Perkins took his leave. 
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"A doctor, you call him!" said Frankford; *'I 
should sooner think him a Merry Andrew." 

" You will find, sir," said Squire Romelee, "that 
notwithstanding this appearance of careless humor, 
which is constitutional, he is a man of strong tal- 
ents, and sound judgment; and he has not only a 
practically useful, but even a classical education, 
though almost entirely self-acquired. And a more 
honest man, or sincere friend, or better citizen, I 
do not believe exists! He and Deacon Jones are 
often at variance on religious opinions; but I tell 
the deacon, if Warren Perkins' principles are un- 
sound, his practice might be an example for the 
most rigid professor." 

" What is he," asked Frankford carelessly, "a 
deist?" 

*^A deist!" repeated the Squh'e, **no indeed; 
there never was a deist in this town, I guess. He 
only objects to the doctrine of the decrees and 
election; and to confess the truth, I am not myself 
strenuous on those points; or I don't think them 
subjects of very profitable discussion. But the dea- 
con thinks otherwise; and if our minister followed 
his advice, we should have nothing but doctrinal 
discourses. However, Mr. Granfield manages to 
satisfy the deacon tolerably well; and, indeed, it is 
impossible for any one to dislike him. Even the 
most opposite in sentiment are equally charmed 
with his preaching, and his spotless life bids defiance 
to censure. But you will have an opportunity of 
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hearing him to-day, and then he vi'iM not need my 
praises to recommend him." 

-Mr. Frankford smiled almost contemptuously, 
that a Yankee puritanical preacher should he con- 
sidered an ohject of any interest to hira, who had 
heard the most eloquent and learned doctors of 
divinity declaim without any sensations save of 
weariness, and had thought the conclusion far the 
best division of the discourse. 

'^ I believe," said he, ^^ I shall hardly feel hi 
health to attend to-day." 

At this declaration the whole family appeared 
so distressed for fear he needed some remedy which 
they had not yet provided; and their inquiries and 
solicitude about his disorder, and sorrow and disap- 
pointment that he was not to hear their Thanks- 
giving sermon, were so overwhelming and sincere, 
that the apathy of the Englishman was overcome. 

<^ I cannot," thought he, '^refuse to make these 
kind creatures happy when it depends only on ap- 
pearing so myself. I will go to their meeting, and, 
if possible, refrain from ridiculing the oddities and 
absurdities I shall undoubtedly see and hear." 

The whole family, Sophia excepted, were soon 
arrayed in their best, and ready for church. She 
was left at home to superintend the various opera- 
tions of stewing, roasting, baking, &c., which were 
in the full tide of successful experiment, and requir- 
ed careful attention. "Sophia," said her 'mother, 
"can manage such matters better than Lucy, 
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though she would do them nicely. But Sophia is 
going to the ball to-morrow evening, and so is wil- 
ling to stay at home to-day." 

^^ Then you dance in this country ?" said Frank- 
ford. ^^I thought that was a prohibited amuse- 
ment with your religionists." 

^^ It has been so, in particular places," replied 
the Squire, '^but there is now less of opposition. 
For my own part, I never could see any enormous 
wickedness in dancing, when managed with deco- 
rum and followed with moderation. I have always 
permitted my children to attend, and should have 
made no objection to their taking a few lessons in 
the art, had there been an opportunity; but some 
of my brethren in the church were so bitterly op- 
posed that no school for teaching it could be estab- 
lished in this town." 

'^ Deacon Jones, in particular," said Mrs. Rome- 
lee, ^'thinks it the unpardonable sin, and he has 
been here to give me and the children many a lec- 
ture, and argued the matter with my husband till I 
have been vexed beyond measure — ^he is so unrea- 
sonable^ and so set in his way." 

^'And probably honest in his opinion now," repli- 
ed the Squire, ^'whatever he was when adopting it. 
Men cannot, for any length of time, defend a sys- 
tem without becoming convinced of its truth, es- 
pecially if its tenets are much controverted. The 
arguments they advance may fail to convince an 
opponent, but are not lo^t on themselves; they 
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strengthen their zeal, till creeds, which at the first 
were adopted without reflection or consistency, 
shall become the polar star of their existence. How 
carefully should we examine a proposition that af- 
ects our morals or happiness, before we admit its 
truth, or advocate its requirements!" 

AH were now assembled, and the bell had ceased 
ringing as they set off. Squire Romelee was array- 
ed in a suit of black, home madcy merino, and Silas 
in one of deep blue — bran new for the wedding. 
Mrs. Romelee wore a black silk gown, red merino 
shawl, green bonnet and black veil. Lucy was 
drest in white, with a satin spencer; and all the 
children looked not only neat, but handsomely at^ 
tired. The church stood but about eighty rods 
from Squire Romelee's, but so punctual were the 
parishioners to be ^' in season," that all had entered 
before he arrived. His seat was the second in the 
broad aisle, an excellent one for observation; its 
situation enabling the occupants to see, to the he^i 
advantage, not only the clergyman, but nearly all 
the congregation. Mr. Frankford had the best 
eomer assigned him, and Sidney sat by his mother, 
who experienced a triumph which a queen might 
have envied, in seeing the eyes of her acquaintance 
so often turned towards him. It was the triumph 
of maternal feeling. Frankford had determined to 
be entirely at ease, and look about him, as such an 
opportunity for commenting on the reaj Yankee 
phiz, especially when lengthened by the solemnity 
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of his severe devotions, .might never agflin occur. 
The psalm was performing when they entered. The 
tune was " OH Hundred," with a bass viol for an 
accompaniment. Thej sung with energy, and made 
up in tone what they lacked in harmony; yet there 
were some fine tenor voices, and the Englishman 
allowed the performance to be tolerable, but he said 
there was wanting the full swelling peal of the or- 
gan to lift the soul to heaven; and nothing could 
in church music, he thought, supply the place of 
that instrument. 

Mr. Cranfield had been ' reclining in the pulpit, 
so as not to be visible, but a moment after the sing- 
ing ceased, he arose, and the whole congregation, 
by a simultaneous movement, arose with him, ^^and 
stood up." When clasping his hands, he raised his 
eyes towards heaven where the prayer he poured 
forth seemed ascending, Mr. Frankford admitted 
the possibility that his talents might merit the 
ppaises they had received. 

Not a foot was moved nor . a loud breathing 
'heard; all seemed to realize that they were in the 
presence of a holy €rod; and when 'the amen was 
pronounced, there was not a heart in the assembly 
that could not have responded, "so be it!" Again 
they sung, and then Mr. Cranfield, who had been 
industriously turning over the leaves of his Bible 
as if searching for his text, arose, and look- 
ing around, a profound stillness was maintained, 
ivhile with a slow and solemn pronunciation, he 
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'^nrited their serious attention to what might be 
ofiered from that portion of the sacred scriptures 
recorded in the prophet Isaiah, twenty sixth chap- 
ter and fifteenth verse: < Thou hast increased the 
nation, O Lord, thou hast increased the nation: 
thou art glorified; thou bast removed it far onto all 
the ends of the earth.' " 

That the whole sermon is not inserted is no fault 
of mine, and well was it worthy of being so; but 
the copy could not be obtained. Mr. Cranfield, 
with the proverbial modesty of pulpit orators, re- 
fusing it for publication, I can give only such 
an imperfect sketch as the recollection of one 
of the audience could supply. After an appropri- 
ate exordium, descriptive of the happiness and secu- 
rity of that ^'nation whom God increased," the 
orator adverted to America, succinctly mentioning 
its settlement by the pilgrims; their persecutions in 
the old woHd and the perils they braved in the new, 
and the influence which their character had exerted 
in fashioning the minds of their descendants. From 
thence the transition was easy to the war of our re- 
volution, which was waged in resistance of oppres- 
sion; and in detailing some of its most trying scenes^ 
he showed plainly that ''if the Lord had not been on 
our side when men rose up against us, we should 
indeed have been swallowed up." Then he noticed 
our excellent institutions, securing the liberty and 
happiness of the people on the broad foundations of 
intelligence and public virtue; and drawing a picture 
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of the prosperity of our country, he anticipated its 
probable increase^ power, and glory, by an estimate 
of its hitherto rapid growth, and unparalleled and 
almost inexhaustible resources. No eye was closed 
during the sermon, nor was a nod, or even a look 
or action, expressive of weariness, seen through- 
out* the assembly. With eyes rivetted on the 
speaker, old and young sat motionless; except, 
at times, a half curious, half gratified glance 
was directed towards the pew where sat the En- 
glishman, to learn, if possible, how he relished such 
sentiments. And he afterwards acknowledged, that 
never, during his life, had he experienced such a va- 
riety of emotions. His contempt for itinerant or 
uneducated clergymen, among whom he supposed 
were ranked all in America, excepting a few in the 
cities, had led him to expect nothing more 
than a rhapsody in favor of some exclusive dog- 
ma, or a rant against some prevailing sin. Little had 
he anticipated the beauties of a chaste and classical 
composition; the polished period; the clear and 
concise, yet animated description; the pathetic ap- 
peal; the lofty sentiment; and the soul-stirring pa- 
triotism, that seemed, like a shock of electricity, to 
thrill the nerves of the audience, and even, in spite 
of his prejudices, made his own tremble. 

He knew very well, that America had been dis- 
covered and settled, and that the States had gained 
their independence; but he seemed now to learn it 
for the first time. He knew too, that hi» country- 
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men had been beaten by these rebels j and little had 
he recked of the matter; but now, when the orator, 
in describing the tremendous struggle, alluded to 
Bunker Hill and the little band of patriots who, 
fighting their first fight in defence of their liberties, 
met and defied the proud power of Britain, when 
he told of the twice routed foe, and the wasteful 
carnage before succeeding to dislodge the Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Frankford shaded his face with his hand, 
and internally vowed never to listen to another 
Yankee Thanksgiving discourse. 

The orator did not stop at the point where 
his hearers naturally concluded he would, the acme 
of the prosperity and gloiy of his own country; 
he glanced at the probable consequences such an 
event would have on the nations of the old world, 
and particularly on that from which we were de- 
scended. He dwelt on the advantages which would 
accrue to England from an intercourse with inde- 
pendent America, proving it to promise far more 
important benefits than could have been realized 
from colonies; that the community of language, 
similarity of laws, customs, habits, and religion, 
formed a bond of union between the two countries, 
which nothing but the most pernicious policy or 
absurd prejudices on the part of Great Britain, 
would prevent from operating to increase her re- 
sources, and perpetuate the grandeur of her name 
and character. 

^^Great Britain," said he, '^once called herself 
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our mother^ and though far from heing an indulgent 
one, we do not deny her maternity; but there is a 
period when nations, as well as individuals, quit 
their minority, and if the parent country would con- 
tinue the parallel of relationship which subsists in 
families, she will not consider her independent off- 
spring as her natural enemy. Suppose a mother 
had a daughter who was, on some occasions, self- 
willed, and finally married against her consent, 
would she, breathing a malediction against her 
child, endeavor to accomplish her ruin? Would 
she not, rather, secretly rejoice in her prosperity, 
and, taking the first decent opportunity for a re- 
conciliation, renew those offices of kindness and 
generosity which those of the same blood should 
ever be ready to reciprocate? And do we not 
see instances where a mother finds, not only a use- 
ful friend in the child she once discarded, but even 
a supporter in the imbecility of age, and one who 
will afford an asylum when no other protector is to 
be founds When Alexander sacked Tyre, and 
made that haughty city a heap of ruins, the Car- * 
thagenians who were present, conveyed many of 
the Tyrians to a place of safety. They remember- 
ed they were the descendants of a Tyrian colony. 
^ The things which have been, are those which shall 
be.' Where are the mighty empires and proud 
cities of antiquity ? — they have passed away like 
the chaff of the summer threshing floor; or left 
only memorial ruins to waken the sigh of the travel- 
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ler, or to griatify the researches of the antiquarj! 
And will Great Britain, think je, be exempted iVom 
the operation of those universal laws of nature 
which have governed all created beings on this 
globe, and ail their works? Will not luxury ener- 
vate her spirit as it did that of Greece? WiU not 
the extension of her empire weaken her power, as 
it did that of Rome? Will she not, like them, have 
her period of growth, of maturity, and of decay? 
Yes, the time will come, though far distant be the 
day, when neither her prowess in war, nor industry 
in peace, neither arts nor arms shall prolong her 
existence; when the antiquary shall also search for 
the ruins of her cities, and the traveller sigh over 
the wrecks of her departed glory. 

^^And then will America remember her; and here 
shall her exiles and her fugitives find a refuge and a 
home. Here, mingling with a peo^e descended from 
the same stock, speaking the same language, in- 
heriting the same passion for liberty, and worship- 
ping the same God — brothers and christians — they 
will feel that they yet have a country. I consider 
the settlement of the United States by English- 
men, and its separation from the mother country, 
as two of the most fortunate events which could 
have occurred to the kingdom of Great Britain. A 
young and mighty nation i^ here rising, a nation 
which the ^ Lord has increased,' and whose borders 
''are far removed, even unto all the ends of the 
cartb,^ and this nation will perpetuate ihe names 
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and glory of Englishmen, long, long after their 
monuments shall have been crumbled to dust, and 
their towers and palaces become a ' habitation for 
dragons and a court for owls!' " 

Frankford looked up during this, and eveiy word 
fell on his heart. He could not forbear thinking it 
was purposely designed for him; others were like- 
wise of the same opinion. And perhaps they were 
right in their conjectures, as Mr. Cranfield had, 
late on the preceding evening, been informed of the 
arrival of Sidney Romelee and his English friend, 
and he might — ^his office was to win souls and teach 
good will to the children of men — take the only but 
doubtful method of giving the whole view of the 
subject, to soothe the feelings of the stranger, 
after listening to an eulogium on a country which 
he had probably been taught to execrate as un- 
grateful, or despise as insignificant. 

A short and impressive prayer closed the services 
t>f the day, which will never be forgotten, either by 
the Romelee family or the Englishman — they con- 
nect it with the return of a beloved son or brother; 
he refers to it as an original exhibition of piety, 
patriotism, and eloquence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"Thine, freedom, thine the blessings pictured here." 

[Goi:.D8JffZTK. 

As they quitted the house, the old friends of the 
Romelees and boyish acquaintances of Sidney 
thronged about him to shake hands and congrata- 
late his return; and those who had never seen him, 
heing anxious to watch the meeting between such 
friends, he was very soon surrounded hy nearly all 
the assembly. A considerable portion of the atten- 
tion, however, was directed towards Mr. Frank- 
ford, who fatigued, both from the length of the 
services and the crowd, gladly accepted the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Romelee to walk home with her. 
*^ For there is no telling," said she, '^when Sidney 
will get away, so many want to see him, and I am 
afraid the turkey will be over-roasted." 

Together, therefore, they walked homeward, but 
Mrs. Romelee's mind being so intent on her pre- 
parations for supper, that she could talk of nothing 
else, the Englishman found no opportunity of cen- 
suring, as he had intended, the sentiments of the' 
preacher, and criticising his style and manner. 

About half an hour elapsed before the return of 
Squire Romelee and his sons, and in that time 
every thing had been arranged for the supper. 

Although the description of a feast is a kind of 
literary treat, which I never much relished, and 
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hope my readers do not, yet as this wa9 a Thanks- 
giving entertainment, one which was never before, 
I believe, served up in style to novel epicures, 
I may venture to mention some of the pecu- 
liarities of the festival, without being suspected of 
imitating those profound and popular writers, who 
make a good stomach the criterion of good taste; 
and instead of allowing their characters to display 
their sentiments in conversation, make them eat to 
display their appetites. Such authors might, very 
well dispense with all but two characters in their 
books — a cook to dress their dinners, and a hero to 
devour them. 

But now to my dinner, or supper — ^perhaps the 
former would be the appropriate name, but the latter 
is the most ancient and most us#d in the country, 
therefore I have retained it. A long table, formed 
by placing two of the ordinary size together, was 
set forth in the parlor, which being the best room, 
and ornamented with the best furniture, was sel- 
dom used, except on important occasions. The 
finishing of the parlor was in a much better man- 
ner than that of any other apartment in the house; 
the wood work was painted cream color, and the 
plaster walls ornamented with paper hangings of 
gay tints and curious devices. Over the mantel- 
piece hung two paintings, executed by Sophia 
and Lucy, representing scenes from the Shep- 
herdess of the Alps. A connoisseur in the art 
would undoubtedly have seen faults in both pie* 
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ces, on whiek he might have displayed his critical 
acumen to advantage. He might have objected 
that the shepherd was nearly blacky aid the 
shepherdess very blue-^-htr no»e and not her stock- 
ing8-«that the sheep resembled wolves, and the 
rocks coffins; but such profane things never had 
been said of them, for they had been examined 
only by those, who, having the landscape of nature 
always before their eyes, require something both 
strange and new in an exhibition of art. Thay bad 
therefore not only escaped all censure, but evto ex* 
cited rapturous praise. 

The furniture of the parlor consisted of a BSHkho* 
|;any sideboard and table, a dozen handsome rush- 
bottomed chairs, a large mirror, the gilt frame cot* 
ered with green gauze to prevent injury from duti 
and flies, and on the floor was a substantial, bomt 
manufactured carpet, woven in a curious manner 
and blended with all the colors of the rainbow. 
Seldom were the junior members of the family al- 
lowed the high privilege of stepping on this carpet 
excepting at the annual festival, and their joy at 
the approaching feast, was considerably heightened 
by the knowledge that it would be holden in the 
best room. 

The table, covered with a damask cloth, vieiag 
in whiteness, and nearly equalling in texture, the 
finest imported, though spun, woven and bleached 
by Mrs. Romeiee's own hand, was now intended 
for the whole household, every child having a seat 
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on this occasioPi and the more the better, it being 
considered an honor for a man to sit down to his 
Thanksgiving supper surrounded bj a large familj! 
The provision is always sufficient for a multi« 
tude, every farmer in the country being, at this 
season of the year, plentifully supplied, and every 
one proud of displaying his abundance and pros- 
perity. 

The roasted turkey took precedence on this oc- 
casion, being placed at the head of the table; and 
well did it become its lordly station, sending forth 
the rich odour of its savoury stuffing, and finely 
covered with the frost of the basting. At the foot 
of the board a surloin of beef, flanked on either side 
by a leg of pork and joint of mutton, seemed placed 
as a bastion to defend innumeralj|)e bowls of gravy 
and plates of vegetables disposed in that quarter. 
A goose and pair of ducklings occupied side stations 
on the table, the middle being graced, as it always 
is on such occasions, by that rich burgomaster of 
the provisions, called a chicken pie. This pie, 
which is wholly formed of the choicest parts of 
fowls, enriched and seasoned with a profusion of 
butter and pepper, and covered with an excellent 
puff paste, is, like the celebrated pumpkin pie, an 
indispensable part of a good and true Yankee 
Thanksgiving; the size of the pie usually denoting 
the gratitude of the party who prepares the feast. 
The one now displayed could never iiave bad many 
peers. Frankford had seen nothing like it, and re* 
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collected nothing in description bearing a compari*' 
son, excepting the famous pie seryed up to the wit- 
tj King Charles II., and containing, instead of the 
savory chicken, the simple knight. Plates of 
pickles, preserves, and butter, and all the necessa- 
ries for increasing the seasoning of the viands to 
the demand of each palate, filled the interstices on 
the table, leaving hardly sufficient room for the 
plates of the company, a wine glass and two tum- 
blers for each, with a slice of wheat bread lying on 
one of the inverted tumblers. A side table was 
literally loaded with the preparations for the second 
course, placed there to obviate the necessity of 
leaving the apartment during the repast. "Mr. 
Romelee keeping no domestic, the family were to 
wait on themselves, or on each other. There was 
a huge plumb pudding, custards, and pies of every 
name and description ever known in Yankee land; 
yet the pumpkin pie occupied the most distinguish- 
ed niche. There were also several kinds of rich 
cake, and a variety of sweetmeats and fruits. On 
the sideboard was ranged a goodly number of de- 
canters and bottles; the former filled with currant 
Wine and the latter with excellent cider and ginger 
beer, a beverage Mrs. Romelee prided herself on 
preparing in perfection. There were no foreign 
wines or ardent spirits. Squire Romelee being a 
conatstent moralist; and while he deprecated the 
evils an indulgence in their use was bringing on his 
countrymen^ and urged them to correct the penii-» 
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cious habit, he pructised what he preached. Would 
that all declaimers against intemperance followed 
his example. 

Such, as I have attempted to describe, was the 
appearance of the apartment and the supper, when 
Mr. Frankford, ushered by his host and followed 
hy Sidney and the whole family, entered and took 
their stations around the table. The blessing, 
which ^' the saint, the father and the husband" now 
fervently besought, was not merely a form of words, 
mechanically mumbled over to comply with an es- 
tablished custom, or perform an irksome duty.-— 
It was the breathings of a good and grateful heart 
acknowledging the mercies received, and sincerely 
thanking the Giver of every good gift for the plen- 
teous-portion he had bestowed. And while enu- 
merating the varied blessings with which the year 
had been crowned. Squire Romelee alluded to the 
return of the long absent child, and expressed his 
joy in thus, once more, being permitted to gather 
all his dear family around his table, his voice quiveiv 
ed; — ^but the tear which fell slowly down his cheek 
was unnoted by all save Frankford; the others 
werQ endeavoring to repress or conceal their owli 
emotion. 

The eating of the supper then commenced in 
earnest. There was little of ceremony, and less of 
parade; yet the gratified hospitality, the obliging 
civility and unaffected happiness of this excellent 
family left, on the heart of the foreigneri a lasting 

10 — VOL. I. 
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imprisssion of felicity while the ncoUection of many 
a splendid ftU in gorgeous halls had passed away. 
The conversation during the repast, though chiefly 
employed in comparing the respective qualities of 
the several dishes, and explaining the manner of 
their preparation, was more interesting than a dis- 
cussion of the same subjects would have been at a 
nobleman's table. Because those who supported or 
listened to the discourse were more immediately 
concerned in the decision of the various questions 
proposed, and more gratified by the eulogiums 
which the quality of the provisions and the perfec- 
tion of the cookery received from the two guests. 
Mrs. Romelee attended particularly to them;— 
helping them to the choicest bits, and replenisbiag 
their plates so often and so bountifully that the ap> 
petite of the Englishman, craving as it had been, 
was completely satiated. Tet he could not forget 
how hungry he had been, and while refusing 
the '' pudding which Lucy had made," and the 
'^ custard Sophia had prepared," be looked around 
on the still loaded table, with a kind of sorrowful 
disappointment that he must leave so many good 
.things untasted. 

^' Our wine," said Squire Romelee, smiling while 
he placed a decanter of his currant preparation be- 
fore Mr. Frankfbrd, *•*• is not the precise kind to 
which you have been accustomed. For your sake 
I wish it were Champaign or old Maderia.'" " Thank 
you;" replied Franklbrd, <' and why not for your 
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own sake? You have undoubtedly sufficient dis* 
criminatioh to prefer the best." 

" If what we prefer be the best," replied the 
Squire^ '^I shall certainly give the palm to mj cur- 
rant. The fashionably discriminating taste of ap* 
petite is entirely acquired. And the fastidiousness 
which rejects the wholesome because it is common, 
and prizes only the rare, dear and far-fetched, is 
the offspring of whim or vanity." 

^< It may be so," returned the other, ^^yet I think 
it no small privilege to have been taught that fash- 
ionably discriminating taste, as you term it. It 
always accompanies refinement of manners. The 
Greenlander may prefer his draught of oil, or the 
Highlander his whiskey; their preferences are as 
much acquired tastes as my oUrUj yet I fancy you, 
sir, would sooner conform to mine than theirs." 

*^ Their tastes are acquired by necessity," said 
the Squire; ^Hhey have no choice. Their situation 
or their poverty deprives them of all opportunities of 
discriminating. No such necessity governs us. But 
I think it becomes the people of a great and free 
country, to consider well the effect which the in- 
dulgence in foreign luxuries may have on their own 
character, and the high privileges committed to 
their trust. The Greek and Roman legislators 
frequently enacted sumptuary laws, restraining the 
extravagance of fashion and the excesses of appe- 
tite; We depend for decency, sobriety, order, and 
economy^ on the good sense, cultivated reason, and 
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enlightened patriotism of our citizens. Excessive 
luxury and rational liberty were nerer jet found 
compatible." 

All true bom and bred Americans, Yankees in 
particular, are fond of argument. Their reasoning 
faculties are constantly excited by canvassing the 
merits of rival candidates for their frequent elec- 
tions, and sharpened by the necessity they find or 
make of often engaging in political controversies; 
add to this, their liberty of conscience, which gives 
every man full power to form or defend his own re- 
ligious creed by the light and strength of his own 
understanding, and we shall be convinced that the 
force of circumstances alone could operate to give 
them dexterity and tact in supporting their own 
opinions, or refuting those of an antagonist. The 
circulation, too, of newspapers and other periodicals 
throughout every part of the country, and their 
perusal by almost every individual, diffuses a know- 
ledge of all passing events, and imparts a tone of 
intelligence to the society even of the humblest 
orders, which the mass of European inhabitants do 
not display. Men are fond of doing what they are 
conscious of performing well, and Squire Romelee^ 
although of a most liberal and conciliating temper, 
had been too often victorious in the war of argu- 
ment not to feel he had strength for the encounter; 
and he was probably more gratified with the turn 
the conversation had unexpectedly taken than he 
would have been, had the Englishman, by compU- 
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menting his currant wine, and preferring it to 
Champaign or old Madeira, precluded the necessity 
of reply. 

"And do you imagine, sir," said Frankford, 
laughing heartily while he set down the glass he 
had just emptied, "that currant wine or ginger 
beer are at all connected with the preservation of 
your liberties?" 

" If you had been in this country thirty yeara 
ago," answered the Squire, with equal good humor, 
"would you have imagined the article of tea could 
• have had any in£uence in accelerating our indepenr 
dence ? Yet, had your East India company kept 
their tea at home, or your parliament possessed 
three pennyworths more of wisdom, we might, till 
this day, have been a colony of Great Britain. 
.Small causes often produce great effects; and the 
fate of nations, as well as individuals, is decided or 
materially altered by such trifles as we scarcely 
think worthy notice." 

** But your clergyman proved to-day, and plainly 
as he thought, I presume, that the separation of 
these states from the mother country was an ex- 
cellent affair for us Englishmen. By a parity of 
reasoning, I can demonstrate that the introduction 
of foreign luxuries will advance your prosperity. It 
will increase your trade, and by that means aug- 
ment the revenues of your government; these sur* 
plus revenues may be expended in public improve- 
ments, and thus your country, by becoming more 
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polished and respectable, will ofier greater induce* 
ments to our fugjiiw€$ ani exUes to make it their 
asylum and hame,^^ 

There might be a little acrimony in the emphasis 
which Mr. Frankford laid on particular words in 
the last observation, but the gaj lau^ with which 
it concluded, seemed to pledge that it was iMit 
spoken in anger nor intended as an insult; and the 
Squire proceeded, without noticing it, to descant 
on temperance and industry, and on the necessity 
of inculcating the practice of those virtues on the 
rising generation, till Mr. Frankford archly inter- 
rupted him. 

^* You must then," said he, ^'abolish your Thanks* 
givings entirely, -for who can practice temperance 
when set down to such a table as this? If you 
were a hermit, and our meal had been roots and 
water, I might have listened, much edified, to your 
discourse; but now, sir, I confess my excellent sup- 
per has totally disqualified me from receiving any 
benefit from a homily on temperance; nor can you, 
while placing me in the midst of temptation, won- 
der if I fall into the snare." 

"Well, well," replied the Squire, laughing, <<I 
may at least recommend industry, for all this vari- 
ety you have seen before you on the table, except- 
ing the spices and salt, has been furnished from my 
own farm and procured by our own labor and care." 
^^ If that be the case,." returned Frankford, look- 
ing around on - the various and complicated dishes 
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with a half incredulous- stare^ ^^jou are privileged 
to enjoy them. The fruits of his own labor every 
man may surely partake. You think the indulgence 
in domestic luxuries perfectly innocent?" 

''No; but I think them less dangerous and less ^ 
apt to be indulged to excess. And the exertion to 
procure them cherishes a spirit of patriotism, inde- 
pendence, and devotion. We shouJd love our native 
land were it a sterile rock; but we love it better 
when to our cultivation it yields an ample increase; 
and the farmer instead of sighing for foreign dainties^ 
looks up to heaven, and depends on his own labors; 
and when they are crowned with a blessing, he ■ 
thanks God, as tens of thousands throughout our 
state ape doing this day. Let us join our voices 
with theirs." 

So saying he arose and the whole family with 
him. The thanks of the Romelees were sincere, 
but the Englishman, who had never, at a dinner 
party, been accustomed to quitting the table in 
such an abrupt manner, and had expected — though 
he knew there was nothing to drink but currant 
wine and ginger beer — to sit an hour or two after 
the ladies had withdrawn, was too much surprised 
to listen to the thanks. He stood stock still in his 
place till the family were all in motion removing 
the dishes, Mrs. Romelee all the time hurrying and 
bidding the girls ''make haste and clear away the 
things and do up the chares^ or we shall certainly 
be late at the wedding." ^y 
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Mr. Frankford then walked to a window to con- 
ceal the mirth he could not suppress at the uufasb- 
ionable ending of the feast. '' But," thought he, 
^'thej have done as well as they know how, and 
better than I could hare expected in this wild 
place." 

After the removal of the things, tea and coffee 
were brought in and served round bj Oliver and 
Harvej. This was an innovation; tea and cofiee 
not being usually taken after a Yankee dinner. 
Mrs. Romelee explained the matter by telling the 
foreigner, who had taken a seat beside her, that it 
was done at Sidney's desire; ^'and really," said she, 
^^ I think I shall like the fashion very well, for te^ 
always settles my head so nicely." 

They then began to arrange for the wedding. 
The distance from Squire Komelee's to the dwell- 
ing of Deacon Jones was but half a mile, and the 
evening being a beautiful one, with a good mooUf 
they all preferred walking. Mrs. Romelee, however, 
insisted that Mr. Frankford must ride. ^' You have 
been to meeting," said she, ^'and you look pale, 
and if you get too fatigued and catch cold, it may 
bring on a relapse. No, no, you must ride. James, 
get out the chaise, and Sophia may ride too, she is 
tired." 

Sophia's cheeks were vermilion while she declar- 
ed she "should walk with Sidney." 

" Well, then," replied the good mother, « 111 
ride with Mr. Fitnkford myself, and carry Lydia; 
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ibe poor child wants to see the wedding as much 
las any of us " 

The Englishman was fain to acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement, but the look he directed towards So- 
phia declared, unequivocally, that he would willmgly 
have exchanged the two for one. It was dusk when 
they started. Silas had been gone »an hour, and 
Mrs. Romelee more than once regretted that they 
were so late. It was not that she feared the cere- 
mony would commence before their arrival, but her 
habits of industry made her always feel in a hurry 
to have every thing performed, in which she was at 
all concerned, immediately. Such promptness is 
an excellent thing in a housewife, but when it de- 
generates into teasing impatience it is very uncom- 
fortable in a companion* 



CHAPTER IX. 

^'Though fools spurn Hjrmen's gentle powers,^ 
Those who improve his golden hours 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A Paradise below.'* [Cotton. 

The house of Deacon Jones was a tolerably fair 
specimen of Yankee architecture. A genuine Yan- 
kee consults no order save the order^Df his own will) 
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important information, that he had provided a 
room in which they might, for the future, hold their 
conferences! The circumstance caused quite a sen- 
sation in the little community, and many who had 
formerly accused Mr. Jones of worldly-mindedness^ 
now acknowledged, that if he had heen a little too 
anxious to obtain property, he seemed willing to 
improve it for useful and pious purposes. He was 
soon after elected deacon, by an almost unanimous 
vote of the church, a station he had long coveted, 
^nd no doubt often sincerely prayed for, but which, 
had he not made himself useful to the brethren, 
might not have been so readily or spontaneously 
granted him. Selfishness is an insidious passion, 
mingling itself with motives, and inspiring actions 
which claim to proceed from holy and benevolent 
feelings. And — I would not teach un charitableness 
— when Deacon Jones surveyed his spacious con- 
ference room, completely finished, with a row of 
seats around, and furnished with a table, chairs, 
and candlesticks, and all appurtenances requisite 
for the accommodation of his brethren, and was 
remembered publicly in their prayers, as one who 
'^ had opened his doors" for the reception of God's 
children, he felt quite secure of the divine favor, 
and ever after attributed his worldly prosperity to 
the particular approbation of the Most High. 

I have, perhaps, been more minute in the descrip- 
tion of this conference room than the subject re- 
quired. The reader will pardon it when informed 
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it was there the wedding was to be celebrated^ and 
there the guests were received and seated. 

Among those assembled when the Romelees ar* 
rived were Dr. Perkins and ladj. The doctor im* 
mediately joined them, and after introducing his 
wife, a sweet looking young woman, to Frankford 
and Sidney, he proceeded to point out to the notice 
of the latter, each particular person in the room, 
describing their characters and humors in his own 
lively manner. Sidney remembered the names of 
many of the families, for nearly the whole neigh- 
borhood was invited and assembled; but of the 
individuals he had a faint recollection. After some 
lively rattle on Sidney's inquiries respecting one 
particular young lady, Perkins said, '^ Romelee, if 
you have really returned here with the patriarchal 
intention of taking a wife from among the daugh- 
ters of your own land — ^by the way, could you ever 
seriously think of a patriarch being in love ? — why 
I can promise you the sight of a girl worthy to cap- 
tivate an emperor." 

" Where is she ?" inquired Sidney, looking round. 

^' She has not yet entered the room," replied the 
doctor; ^' she is the bride's maid, and will, on that 
account, be easy for you to distinguish, though her 
own loveliness will distinguish her far better." 

"Am I acquainted with her name or family?" 
asked Sidney, continuing the conversation more on 
account of the interest it appeared to excite in 
his companion, than from any he felt himself. 
11— Vol. I. 
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'^No, I rather think not/' replied the doctor^ 
"her mother was sister to the old deacon there, 
and married a merchant of Boston. They lived in 
high style for a few years, when Mr. Redingtoi^ 
that was her husband's name, dying suddenly, his 
affairs were found insolvent. It was rumored at 
the time,* that the widow and infant daughter were 
defrauded by the villany of his partner; but nothing 
could be proved, and Mrs. Redington, after every 
thing was settled, found herself entirely destitute. 
It has been said that her brother, the deacon, wrot^ 
to her, offering her an asylum in his house, but his 
letter contained so many reproaches for her former 
extravagance, as he termed it, that she declined 
accepting bis benevolence, and resolved to obtain 
her own support by her needle. She is represented 
as being a very extraordinary woman, uniting the 
fortitude and energy of our sex with the sensibility 
and meekness of hers; and she succeeded in sup- 
porting herself and child in competency. Her pa- 
tient endurance of misfortune, and perseverance in 
performance of her duties, gained her many valua- 
ble friends; and when she died, which was when her 
daughter was about twelve years old, a lady of the 
first respectability, who was childless, took Susan 
and adopted her for her own child. Here she was 
educated iii every accomplishment; but death, as 
she once observed to me, seemed determined to de- 
prive her of protectors, and at the age of eighteen 
she followed Mrs. £aton^ her second mother^ to the 
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grave. Mr. Eaton was a very fashionable man, 
and although he had always called Susan his daugh^ 
ter, yet very soon after the decease of his wife, he 
wai glad to recollect she was not within the de- 
grees of affinity which by scripture and law are 
forbidden to marry together. In short, he was over 
ears in love with the fair orphan, and had Susan 
possessed the vanity or ambition of many of her 
sex, she would certainly have accepted his splendid 
alliance; but no, she was astonished, frightened, and 
grieved, and having no relation except the deacon, 
was forced, in the terrible dilemma, to apply to him 
for advice and assistance. The old man bestirred 
himself most manfully in the affair; he hurried to 
Boston, and notwithstanding the entreaties, re- 
proaches, and threats of the widower lover, suc- 
ceeded in freeing the lady from duress. Eaton, 
when he found Susan determfned to depart, offered 
her money to any amount she wished, but slie re- 
fused accepting it; and the deacon practised what 
I call a most heroic act of self-denial, for he act- 
ually told Eaton his gold might perish with him, 
adding with a sneer, that he felt quite able to main- 
tain his own niece without assistance. This hap- 
pened about two years ago, and since then Susan 
has resided constantly in Northwood. Indeed, she 
is absolutely confined, having no relatives in any 
other place, and no acquaintance excepting in Bos- 
ton, which she dares not visit for fear of encountep- 
ing BIr. Eaton. He remains unmarried, and per^ 
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severes in declaring his determination jet to obtaiii 
her hand." 

<< Indeed," said Sidney, ''and do you think it 
probable he will suceeed ?" suppressing, thouf^ with 
difficulty, a yawn. Should the reader feel the same 
inclination, it must excite no wonder — ^the power 
of sympathy is proverbial. 

'< Why no," answered Perkins, '' I think his case 
is hopeless. But there comes George Cranfield; 
he is master of the ceremonies this evening, and 
we shall now be marshalled round the room with all 
the formality of a battalion at a muster. The eti- 
quette of the ceremony will assign us different star 
tions, but don't forget to look at the bridesmaid." 

'' I should imagine the bride would be the more 
interesting object," said Sidney. 

" No, by no means," eagerly replied the other. 
'' She is pretty enough, but no more to be compar- 
ed with Susan Redington than I ■ t o you, sir. 
Hercules would be a borrowed simile, and I like to 
manufacture my own comparisons." 

€korge Cranfield now approached, and aflbction- 
ately taking Sidney's hand, told him his seat was 
next to Mr. Frankford. After the bustle of a few 
minutes, the company was arranged, all converta- 
tion hushed or carried on in low whispers, and a 
stranger, who had not been apprised of the cause 
which had assembled such a goodly number togeth- 
er, might have thought the cw^erence room was oc* 
cupied for its original destination. Both fVankford 
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and Sidney improved this interral in a critical sur- 
vey of the apartment and the company. The room 
has been already described; and the company were, 
even in the Englishman's opinion, a very decent, 
clever, civil looking set, and considering there were 
none who had any pretensions to noble extraction, 
or had received the polish which travel and good 
society bestows, they seemed to understand how to 
behave themselves with propriety. At the head of 
the apartment was seated the deacon and his wife; 
he in his elbow chair, with his head reclining back- 
wards, eyes raised and half closed, as if in the act 
of imploring a blessing on the approaching solemni- 
ty. His thin and sharp visage, wrinkled and rece- 
ding forehead, whose baldness was ' shaded only by 
a few snow white hairs, made his appearance quite 
saintly; and it was not till you caught the shrewd 
glance of his little grey eye, cautiously peeping 
from its thick and overhanging eyebrow, that you 
would imagine him engaged in any earthly specula- 
tions, or interested by any sublunary spectacle. 
His wife was really his ^' better half," being fat 
enough for a Chinese beauty, and possessing that 
contented, kind, benevolent countenance, which 
constitutes the beauty of age ia all countries. Next 
were seated Squire Romelee and lady; then Mr. 
Frankford, and either to honor him as being a 
stranger from a far country, or else in considera- 
tion of his recent illness, he was placed in a large 
easy chair, furnished with a high cushion, the cov-« 
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ering of patchwork, and formed of as manj tiart t» 
are displayed in the flag of our country. Sidney 
came next, then the sisters of the bride, each with 
her spouse, then the remainder of Squire Romelee'fr 
family, while friends and neighbors filled the re* 
maining seats. These were all arrayed in their 
best; the young ladies in white, the married in silks 
or crapes, and the men mostly in suits of dark col- 
ored cloth, which, although homespuny would not, 
in some instances, have suffered much by a com- 
parison with foreign manufacture. Nearly in the 
middle '<^f the apartment was seated the Rev. Mr» 
CranfiW, and at a little distance before him two 
eidi{^'Siitirs were placed side by side. A wood 
&ti blaeed brightly in the ample chimney, and a 
iftiiiA^r of candles and lamps disposed around the 
apaptment, made the whole appear to ths beat 
advantage. 

It is evident from the glances of the assembly, 
that they were quite as much interested with the 
appearance of the strangers as the latter could be- 
with them; and they continued to reconnoitre eadi 
other till the sound of approaching steps directed 
all eyes towards the door to see the entre of the 
bride. The door being thrown wide open by yooiig 
Cranfield, Silas Romelee entered, leading by the 
hand a very amiable looking girl, whose downcast 
eye and blushing cheek told at once her history. 
But Sidney looked not at her; a young lady walk- 
ed beside her, apparently anxious by assiduity to 
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save her from all embarrassment, and after .ihe 
joung couple were seated, placed herself at the 
right hand of the bride. It was Susan Redington, 
and Sidney, while he steadfastly regarded her, in- 
ternally exclaimed, '< Perkins, jou did not ezajg- 
gerate!" 

But now is no time to describe her, for the cere- 
monies are commencing; and who would delay a 
wedding to read the description of the most beauti- 
ful woman on earth! The marriage ceremony is the 
most interesting spectacle social life exhibits. To 
see two rational beings, in the glow of youth and 
hope, which invests life with the halo of happiness, 
appear together, and openly acknowledging their 
preference for each other, voluntarily enter into a 
league of perpetual friendship, and call heaven and 
earth to witness the sincerity of their solemn vows — 
to think of the endearing connexion, the important 
consequences, the final separation — the smile that 
kindles to ecstasy at their union must at length be 
quenched in the tears of the mourning surviver! — 
but while life continues, they are to participate the 
same joys, to endure the like sorrows, to rejoice and 
weep in unison. Be constant, man; be condescend- 
ing, woman, and what can earth offer so pure as 
your friendship, so dear as your affection ! 

The couple who now approached the altar of Hy- 
men, came in the simpUcity of virtuous love, and 
the vows they breathed were dictated by the truth 
as well as fervency of their feelings. There was a 
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slight embarrassment visible in the coantensBoe and 
manner of the bridegroom, but it probably proceed-^ 
ed from his concern for the timidity of his trembling: 
bride. Silas Romelee had never been called hand-* 
some, yet now when his coal black eyes were lights 
ed up with animation, giving a deeper glow to his 
healthy though rather dark complexion, his thick 
black hair combed back from a finely formed fore-» 
head, his tall and manly figure, and the seriouB yet 
happy air of his deportment, formed a portrait which 
no observer could survey with indifiereace. Prie- 
cilia Jones, to whom he was about to plight hiflk 
faith, was, in appearance, entirely his reverse. She 
was a small, slender, deUcate girl, and the wreath 
of white roses entwined amidst her fine hair, was 
hardly paler than her cheek. Her dress was a frock 
of plain white muslin, trimmed around the bosom 
and sleeves with lace; the only ornament she wore 
was a gold chain around her neck, to which was at«- 
tached a small miniature picture of a brother who 
had been drowned. 

After a short pause, Mr. Cranfield inquired if 
they were ready to proceed; and on George's repLy-^ 
ing they were, he arose, and all obeyed his motion. 
He then made a short but solemn prayer, fervently 
imploring a blessing on the lovers; then addressing 
himself first to the bridegroom and then to the 
bride, he recapitulated, in a pertinent and impress- 
ive manner, the duties which the marriage covenant 
imposed, and asked if they promised to perform 
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them. A bow and courtesy answered in the af- 
firmative, — no vocal response is necessary, — and he 
pronounced them '^ lawfully married,'^ &e. ; and the 
ceremonies, the whole occupying fifteen or twenty 
minutes, were concluded. After they were all again 
seated, a deep silence ensued, which was first broken 
by Mr. Cranfield. He made some observations, and 
addressed a few words of advice to the young mar- 
ried pair; — but soon whispers began to be heard in 
the distant parts of the room — and finally, on the 
appearance of the assistants, who were the neigh- 
bors, one bearing a large waiter filled with tumblers 
and glasses containing wine, (the real juice of the 
grape) and another with a still larger waiter filled 
with cake, the god of silence (if such a deity ever 
presides at an assembly) resigned his charge, and 
a burst of loquacious gaiety effectually prevented 
bis return. 

There were several kinds of cake, all very mce^ 
and it would have puzzled any one, except a profes- 
sor in goviy to have decided which was best. But 
what was significantly termed the wedding cake^ was 
conspicuous by being iced, covered with sugar plums 
of all colors and forms, and tastefully decorated with 
myrtle and evergreen. Of this cake til the young 
ladies, and by their persuasions, nearly ail the young 
men, preserved a small slice for the purpose of plac- 
ing it beneath their pillows when retiring to rest- 
it being the popular opinion, that, in consequence 
of its peculiar virtues, they should be favored with 
dreams revealing their future destiny. 
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Who would wish to be always wise d^ ^Te f — 
not the young; while celebrating a wedding. The 
evening passed delightfully to most of the t^arty^ 
and many an ardent wish was breathed for the ftii-* 
city of the wedded pair. 

In the changes of place which now occurred, Ih*. 
Pef'kins soon elbowed his way to a seat near SiA* 
ney. ^^ You are obeying my instructions,^' wer« bin 
first words to Sidney, the direction of whose eje 
made them perfectly understood. 

'< Why, yes. Tou did not imagine I would be lAv 
different to your panegyrics, did you?" replied Sid- 
ney. 

^^ No no," said the doctor, << I had no fear of thftt; 
and now tell me honestly, have you, at the Boath, 
any beauties who surpass her?" . 

^^ Who ? — the young lady now presenting the eaka 
to the bride ? I think not,— one perfaaps,-^yet it ii 
seldom we find a more fkultleaa face." 

^^And her mind, her disposition, Sidney, is as fair 
and faultless. And after all our admiration of a 
perfect outside, it is the perfection within which 
must perpetuate our esteem." 

^' Tou are enthusiastic in her praise, and a hmuN* 
ried man to boot," answered Sidney, laughing. 

"And does being married," said Perkins, ^^destroj 
ail perceptions of beauty or virtue, except in the ind&* 
vidual to whom my vows are pledged? Tou need not 
be jealous, however, or imagine I feel any emotione 
in gazing on the face of that fair girl, which would 
not be awakened by the sight of any similar piec# 
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of perfection. Tet where is such an one to be found? 
There is nothing in creation on which the eye of maA 
can rest, so lovely as woman in her Eden charms of 
youth and innocence; and I never look on such an 
one without thinking of the pure pleasures there 
must be in Heaven, where none but agreeable ob- 
jects meet the sight, and where we can feel assured 
they will forever retain their loveliness. The re* 
collecting how soon our terrestrial beauties fade, is 
a melancholy drawback to me — I regard them as 
fair flowers, which the first cold blast will wither." 

'^ Yet notwithstanding you are assured that beau- 
ty is so evanescent, you appear to prize it very 
highly," said Sidney. 

''And so does every man, and every woman; and 
for this reason, that we associate, in our imagina- 
tions, excellence of mind and character with excel- 
lence of person. After a few disappointments, we 
acknowledge the injustice of the criterion; yet still 
we look and admire, and it is not till tardy reason 
has confirmed experience, that we are fully con- 
vinced the worth of the jewel must not be estimat- 
ed by the casket that contains it." Perkins paused, 
and then added, laughing, '' I have given you a lon- 
ger sermon on beauty than I intended; but George 
will, I believe, give a longer one to Susan.^ See how 
attentive he is. George is her undisguised admirer." 

'' Is he a favored one ?" asked Sidney. 

<'Why, no, I think not. She esteems him ui^- 
doubtedly, but I guess there is not much love in 
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the matter; however, it is the general <^iiiion here 
that she will marry him." 

^^Marry him!" repeated Sidney^ looking rather 
blanked. 

<< Yes, marry him," re-echoed Perkins, laughing 
at the earnestness of Sidney's manner; "and should 
you have any objection to urge against the fitness 
#f the union? George is an excellent young man 
and liberally educated — a large item, you know, in 
his favor, especially with the ladies. Then his fa- 
ther has a pretty good property, to which Greorge 
is sole heir, and you can see he looks very well." 

" There is nothing under heaven to prevent hit 
success," said Sidney, peevishly, "as I suppose 
he has ample opportunity to cultivate her good 
graces." 

" O yes, I believe, between ourselves, that the 
old deacon would give his consent with all his 
heart. Yet I will give him his due; he has been 
very kind and indulgent to Susan since her resi- 
dence with him." 

"And who could be otherwise?" 

** Why, no one who saw with your eyes," replied 
Perkins, regarding Sidney archly; "but the dea- 
con's eyes require more substantial charms. A 
good farm, a fine horse, or even a fat cow, have 
beauties more congenial to his taste than had Hel- 
en herself." 

"Can you not introduce me to your belle?" in- 
quired Sidney. 
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*' With pleasure; an<i now your brother has mar- 
ried her cousin you may claim some intimacy as a 
relation. O how I wish you would woo and marry 
her, and settle here among us!" 

A aigh was the answer to this remark. ^' I shall 
love no more," thought Sidney as he followed the 
doctor. 

"Miss Redington, Mr. Sidney Romelee, the bro- 
ther of your friend Silas," said Dr. Perkins. 

The usual compliments ensued, and the doctor 
contrived, by displacing a couple of stout yeomen, 
and interrupting one or two confidential communi- 
cations, to seat Sidney and himself immediately 
within the bridal circle. 

The conversation soon became very lively; and 
Sidney supported his part with that ease and ele- 
gance which an acquaintance with the world an^ 
with the manners of good society alone imparts. 
Susan had not, since her residence in the country, 
met with a gentleman of such varied information 
and winning deportment. Time fled noiselessly on, 
unheeded by any in that circle, and none of them 
seemed to remember they were ever to separate. 
But a bustle began to arise at length among the 
elderly part of the company, and Sidney heard the 
unwelcome intelligence that it was tiftie to retire. 

Now was the time for the display of true Yankee 
politeness and hospitality. The people, especially 
in the interior towns, are not accustomed to the 
courtly manner of sending cards to invite their 
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^ests. Verbal invitations are, or at least wete till 
within a few years, the only compliments used. 
And on the present occasion, there were very ur- 
gent invitations tendered from all to all; but Sidney 
in particular, was overwhelmed with their civilities. 
Nor did the Englishman depart unnoticed. He was 
invited over and over to "come with young Rome- 
lee" — to "come at any time" — to "come and see 
how poor folks live" — and assured he should "find a 
welcome if he found nothing else." And even after 
they had left the house and, as Sidney thought, 
were fairly clear from the good company, one' far- 
mer looking fellow came up, and taking Sidney by 
the hand, said, " I 'spose you've most forgotten me, 
but that makes no odds; I remember you well 
enough, and want you should come and see me and 
be acquainted.. I have made some improvements on 
my farm I should like to show you. And pray bring 
this gentleman too," turning to Frankford. ^^I 
have read of the fine breed of cattle they raise in 
old England, sir, but if you will take pains to come 
and see me at my poor house, I guess I can show 
you some that will match 'em." 

" He has a good house I am certain," said Sid- 
ney, as he walked with Frankford to the chaise. 
" You may easily tell a rich Yankee farmer — ^he is 
always pleading poverty." 

"For what reason?" inquired Frankford; "I 
should think he would rather boast." 

" It is boasting in disguise. He knows that bis 
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wealth is of a kind which will display itself; and the 
more he disclaims the BGtore minute he hopes will be 
your survey, wonder, and admiration." 

When they bad reached home, and all drawn 
their chairs around a good fire, kindled by Harvey, 
who had been sent forward for that purpose, Sid- 
ney asked Frankford how he liked the wedding and 
the appearance of the people ? 

^' Shall I answer you on my honor, and in sincer- 
ity?" said the Englishman. 

" Yes, sincerely," replied Sidney. 

** Well, your wedding ceremony was very inter- 
esting, and your people appeared better than I ex- 
pected, and — I will speak truth — better than I 
wished: all except your deacon — he is a most con- 
founded borcy although now connected with your 
family." ' *r 

'< Make no difference on that account," replied 
Sidney; **say of him what you please, we will resign 
him entirely to your mercy." 

<' I should show him but little if his destiny de- 
pended on me," said the Englishman, '^for I receiv- 
ed none at his hands. Did you see our encounter?" 

"No, nothing particular. I thought, however, 
you and the deacon were engaged in some interest- 
ing discussion." 

"As agreeable as you were enjoying," said Frank- 
ford, *^by the side of that beautiful girl? Strange, 
with what delusive coloring imagination invests ob- 
jects! When we are happy ourselves, we think no 
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one need complain. I wish you had heen compelled 
to exchange seats with me for one half hour, at 
least." 

<< Why, you had the best seat in the apartment," 
ronarked Squire Romelee, '^and was treated with 
marked attention, as I thought." 

'< That I willingly acknowledge," said Frankford. 
^^ My chair was a good one, and the cake and wine, 
both excellent, were almost forced upon me by that 
motherly looking deaconess, in quantities sufficient 
to have satisfied the appetite of a Milo." 

^^ Of what then do you complain?" inquired Sid- 
ney. 

'^ Of your cursed long winded deacon," reified 
Frankford. '^ He was resolutely bent on coercing 
my admiration, and I have had to listen to every 
minutiaB of his history, from the hour of his birtfi, 
up to this twelfth of November, 18 — ." 

^'And have been much edified, I presume," said 
Sidney, laughing heartily, ^'or you would have con- 
trived to have escaped him." 

<< Escape him, Romelee," ejaculated the Engliali- 
man, <Hhe thing was impossible; I might as well 
have escaped from Newgate. He drew his chair 
opposite mine, and so close that our noses w&e 
more than once absolutely in contact. And then 
he poured forth his tribulations, and he has under- 
gone more perils than ever did St. Paul. I have 
been through the wars to some purpose. First the 
old French war, as he called it, where he made his 
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debut in arms; and then the war of the revolution, 
where, if we credit him, the British were sorely 
beaten, and chiefly by his invincible valor. Then 
be commenced his civil life, — moved into the wil« 
derness>--feiled forest trees, and fought wolves; till 
finally he had succeeded in bringing his farm into 
the best state of ctiltivation of any one in the town 
of Northwood; as was evident from his having ob- 
tained the premium for' the best calf at the last 
cattle show." 

"And so ended his history?" 

"No, indeed, I found it only the exordium. 
Then came an eulogium on his wife's talents for , 
maifaging a dairy; next the marriages of his daugb« 
ters, and the death of his son. And I congratulated 
myself on having arrived near the conclusion, for 
death, as I thought, was the end of all; but my joy 
was soon turned to sorrow, for from the decease of 
that child he dated his experience; and very mi- 
nutely he related the travail of his soul, I assure 
you; from thence the transition was easy to the 
state of the church, and the zeal with which he 
had labored in its formation; and finally, and lastly, 
I found he had been deacon thereof for the space 
of fourteen years." 

The mirth of Sidney, and indeed of the Squire 
and family, at this recital, was too violent to be 
restrained, and the room echoed with their peals of 
laughter. 

Frankford's countenance, at first, betrayed some 
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chagrin; but the sympathy of good humor at length 
conquered, and he joined heartily in the mirth. 

<< Tou will probably, Mr. Frankford, report this 
conversation, as a perfect specimen of Yankee 
manners and character," said Squire Romelee. 

<^ And if I should, sir," replied the Englishman, 
'^ could you tax me with being guilty of much error 
or exaggeration? I shall make exceptions," con- 
tinued he, looking round on the family, till his eye 
rested on Sophia; ''but exceptions you know, do 
not invalidate a general rule." 

'' Yet in fixing the standard of national character 
and manners," said the Squire, '' we consid^ the 
influence which wisdom and talent exert in the 
state, and not the wisdom and talents of every in- 
dividual who composes it. Your nation is renown- 
ed for literature and arts; yet the number of edu- 
cated persons bears no proportion to the ignorant. 
And your national character is decided by the 
influence men of honor and abilities exercise over 
public sentiment. We ask a like indulgence. It is 
true we have citizens who are and deserve to be 
ridiculed by Europeans ; but they are not those who 
possess most of the esteem and confidence of their 
own countrymen. Shall I conclude, because I find 
you, sir, an accomplished gentleman, that of such is 
the majority of your inhabitants? And should I 
make the tour of England would such expectations 
be realized? You smile, and I presume would not 
wish me to measure the intelligence, manners mid 
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morals of the manufacturers of Birmingham and 
miners of Cornwall by such a standard. Neither 
must you decide, because you find among us those 
who axe egotists in conversation and bigots in reli- 
gion, that egotism and bigotry are therefore charac- 
teristics of Americans. '^ 



CHAPTER X. 

"And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.'* 

[As You Like It. 

When Frankford entered the breakfast room 
next morning, the first object that presented itself 
was Sidney, sitting on a low seat at the farthest 
part of the room, and surrounded by the junior 
members of the family, all talking in the loud and 
animated tones of eager exultation. 

" What do you find so very delightful, Romelee ?" 
said the ijnglishman to Sidney, who was laughing 
immoderately. 

^' I am showing brother Sidney my cyphering 
book," said Harvey, his bright eyes sparkling with 
conscious importance, ^' and I told him I could re- 
peat every word in my geography." 

" And here is my writing book," cried Mary, the 
rose waxing deeper on her round cheek, <' and I had 
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this premiam for being at the head of my tlmss the 
last day." 

<< I have read this here storybook twenty times,'' 
said little Lydia, lisping so as almost to need u in- 
terpreter, ^^ and ma' gave me this here pretty pic- 
ture to reward me." 

Mr. Frankford advanced and examined the speci- 
mens of these infant competitors for literary hon- 
ors; then turning to Harvey, — "You understand 
geography you say ?" 

" Yes, O yes, every question in it," exclaimed 
the child. 

Mr. Frankford opened the map of the world ;— 
" I am an Englishman," said he, " now show me 
my country." 

Harvey immediately pointed to Great Britain. 

^' And where am I now?" asked the Englishman. 

" Here, sir, right here in New Hampshire," re- 
plied the boy, laying his finger on the little mark 
distinguishing that state. 

"Am I far from my country?" inquired Frankford. 

" O yes, sir, three thousand miles; I should not 
like to be so far off," replied Harvey; and a shad^ 
of concern passed over his smiling countenance. 

" And what rout must I take when I wish to re- 
turn home ?" continued the Englishman. 

O, you must sail across the Atlantic, and through 
the British channel, and up the Thames, and so to 
London, if your home is in London?" And he looked 
up inquiringly in the face of his questioner. 
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Mr. Frankford smiled. ^^ I do live there, my lit- 
tle fellow; and when you grow a man, if you should 
ever sail across the Atlantic, and through the British 
channel, and up the Thames, and so to London, 
come to my house and I will welcome you." Then 
taking from his pocket a handful of money, he pre- 
sented a crown to each of the children. 

Squire Romelee and his wife were spectators of 
this scene; the latter, who had just placed her 
toast and coffee on the tahle seemed to forget they 
were cooling. They looked at each other, then at 
their children; — a tear of delight dimmed the eye 
of the mother— <^ smile lighted up the benevolent 
features of the father. It waS a happy and proud 
moment in their lives; such as only is enjoyed when 
we see our fond exertions crowned with success, 
and feel that . virtue approves the means we havt 
taken to secure it. 

When they were seated at the table, Mr. Frank- 
ford inquired if it were really true that the whole 
population of New England was educated. 

" If by being educated," replied the Squire, " you 
mean a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, or what we term a com- 
mon school education, the whole populatioD^is edu- 
cated. Every child in the New England Sfktes has 
the privilege of attending our free schools ; a noble 
institution, and unparalleled in the annals of the 
world." ^ 

^^"Yes/' replied the Englishman, << I hfi?e heard 
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something about your free schools. If I remember 
rightly, you usually have one in erery township." 

The parents smiled, and the children, who were 
seated in the room, attentively listening to this 
conversation, were heard to titter. 

^' Your information," said the Squire, ** is hardly 
correct. The number of free schools in a town de- 
pends on the number of inhabitants. The towns 
are divided into districts, each containing usually 
from twenty to sixty children, under age, or minors, 
as you would express it. Every district is require 
ed, by law, to furnish a school house*, and whenever 
a district becomes too populous to allow the chil- 
dren to be accommodated in one building, or by the 
superintendance of one teacher, it is subdivided, on 
an application o£ the freemen of that district to the 
authorities of the town, and after a vote in the 
affirmative is taken on the question. We now have 
«even such school districts in Northwood, and in a 
few years shall probably have more. 

^< And do you maintain schools constantly in 
every part of your town?" inquired the Englishman. 

'^ No, not constantly in any part. Our public 
money, which is raised by a tax on our polls and 
rateable estates, is proportioned among the several 
districts; in some towns, according to the niunber of 
scholars; in others, of property, each district usual- 
ly receiving sufficient to support a school six months 
in a year. Thus every child, the poor equally with 
the rich, from the ages of four to twenty one, have 
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the privilege of attending school six months in each 
year. Thej do not all avail themselves of the ez« 
tent of this privilege j but none dare neglect it en- 
tirely, as the person who could not, at least, read 
and write, would almost be thought infamous. 
Nothing, except gross vices, renders one so com- 
pletely contemptible, among us, as ignorance. And 
it is to this general diffusion of knowledge, and the 
influence it possesses in moulding the character and 
directing the passions, that we owe most of the 
moral and political blessings we enjoy. Universal 
education, sir, is the broad foundation on which we 
are rearing the imperishable structure of our liber- 
ties and national glory." 

The good Squire was now in his element, as every 
free born American is when the independence and 
glory of his country are the themes of discussion; 
and he might have launched forth* in encomiums, 
which the fastidious pride of the Englishman would 
have styled a rodomontade, had he not luckily been 
interrupted by the hasty entrance of Doctor Perkins. 

^' I have come," said the doctor, addressing him* 
self to Sidney, '^ commissioned to give you and your 
friend Mr. Frankford, an invitation to join our ball 
this ervening. I will not promise you the br^liancy 
of a London rout, or a Charleston assembly; but 
you shall see many happy Aices, and some hand- 
some ones; and receive a cordial welcome from 
generous men, and amiable women." 

" What say you, Mr. Frankford," said Sidney to 
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the Englishman, who was scrutinizing his card aa if 
willing to find some blunder — ''shall we attend?" 

'' I shall not probably be able to join the festiii- 
ty," replied he, ''but I will go with pleasure, unless 
Deacon Jones is to be there." 

"The deacon!" exclaimed Perkins; "why, he 
would sooner attend a levee of Pluto. But Miss 
Redington will be there, and I feel in duty bound to 
give Sidney the information, although I fear it will 
prevent him from attending." 

" Susan ftedington," cried Mrs. Romelee, "I 
don't see how that should hinder Sidney from going. 
She is the best girl in the world — always so pleas- 
ant to every one, and as industrious as if she had 
lived all her life in the country, instead of being at 
the top of Boston." 

"Will George Cranfield join you?" inquired Sid- 
ney. 

"No," replied the doctor; "he never dances. It 
is a deference to his father's profession, which it 
becomes him to pay, as he is also qualifying him- 
self for the desk. Yet he does not condemn dancing, 
when enjoyed with moderation, and on suitable oc- 
casions." 

"He thinks with me," said the Squire, "that 
there is a time to dance. I have come to that con- 
clusion after a serious, and, as I believe, a candid 
examination of the arguments on both sides of the 
question. My liberality has drawn on me severe 
censures from some of my brethren, but I cannot 
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place my conscience in the keeping of any mortal, 
however honest he may be in his opinion. I must 
judge and act according to the light imparted me, 
and until I am convinced of the evil of a practice 
I shall not condemn it to gratify others." 

^^ Then we have your approbation for this eve- 
ning's amusement ?" said Sidney. 

** Certainly; and my best wishes that you may 
be happy while enjoying it." 

It was s(ftpn settled they would attend; and then 
doctor Perkins departed, after enjoining it on Frank- 
ford and Sidney to dine with him the ensuing day. 

" Would you not like to walk out this morning?" 
said the Squire to his son, '^ and look about the 
farm to see what improvements we have made 
during your absence." "Yes, I should," replied 
Sidney, "It is the proposal I was just intending to 
make. But how will Mr. Frankford be enter- 
tained, in the mean time? If he go with us he will 
probably have to listen to pretty much such a dis- 
course as the deacon gave him last evening." 

" It will, at least," said the Englishman, smiling, 
" be free from religious cant. The good sense of 
your father ensures me that; and I can tplerate 
any thing better than the Puritanical zeal which 
exalts itself at the expense of every social virtue 
and innocent enjoyment; which knows no pleasure 
save that of getting -money, and acknowledges no 
excellence except in a particular and exclusive 
mode of faith." 
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" You seem to forget," replied the Squire, " that 
our country is the only one in which liberty of con- 
sciebce is fully and perfectly enjoyed. And while 
no one denomination can claim preeminence except 
what purer principles or better arguments afford, is 
it a wonder each should endeaTor as far as possible, 
to uphold its own purity and truth ? The discipline 
of our churches is more strict, and the walk of our 
professors obliged to be more circumspect than 
with you; and this severity and strictness doubt- 
less has a tendency to nourish spiritual pride. But 
where do you find excellence without a foil? In 
judging of each other we should never forget that 
"Charity hopeth all things:" Charity is the virtue 
for which there is no substitute; if weare deficient 
in that, mene, meney tekely uphMrsiUj will be written 
upon us. I am of Pope's opinion: 

** In faith and hope the world maj disagree; 
But all mankind's concern is Qharity.** 

They were now prepared for their walk. The 
morning was beautiful for the season, though the 
night had been cold, and the frost yet remained 
where the beams of the sun had not penetrated. 

"The autumn has been an extraordinary mild 
one," said the Squire — "we commonly calculate on 
a fall of snow about Thanksgiving, and intend, if 
possible, to have our crops gathered in, and every 
thing snug and secured by that time. I hurried the 
boys very much, fearing we should have a storm; 
but it don't come yet." 
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^^ Tour winters commence early," said the Eng- 
lishman. 

"And continuclate," replied the Squire. "We 
have a cold climate and rough soil to contend with; 
but the certainty of enjoying the fruits of their in- 
dustry, will animate men to encounter and overcome 
almost every obstacle. We labor hard, sir, but we 
labor' for ourselves, and Sidney will, I presume, ac- 
knowledge there is some difference between volun- 
tary and forced exertion." 

" Yes, indeed," replied Sidney. " I recollect per- 
fectly well, when I first went to the South and saw 
the slaves at labor, I used to think my father would 
never allow his workmen to be so idle — and many 
times have I wanted to show them how to work ; 
but their implements were so uncouth I could not 
blame them entirely." , 

As they passed the farm yard they saw Harvey 
busily employed in driving forth the cows, that they 
might obtain a scanty supply of foodfrom the ad- 
joining field. To some inquiries of Frankford's, 
the Squire observed he did not keep a great num- 
ber of cattle. " My usual number," said he, " is 
about twenty head of horned cattle, two horses 
and a flock of sheep. Some of my neighbors win- 
ter a much larger stock; but I do not intend any 
shall have a better one. ' I always take care to 
winter no more than I can feed well, and by that 
means my oxen are able to do much more work, 
and my cows give double the quantity of milk they 
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would. do if poorly fed. But I will not tire you," 
he continued, turning to Frankford with a smile, 
'^by relating all my history at one time. I am 
more fortunate than Deacon Jones; as you stay 
longer with me, I shall be able to communicate it 
by degrees, and thus save you from being entirely 
overcome." 

As he concluded, Harvey, mounted on a* high 
spirited colt, galloped past them, and rode a little 
distance to open a gate for his Hock. '^ That boy 
rides like a Cossac," said Frankford; ''I should 
think ft dangerous, however, to allow him such a 
pastime." 

" His mother is of your opinion," said the Squire. 
^' But I tell her if we run no risk, we can expect no 
reward. Courage and skill are not to be taught by 
lectures, Mr. Frankford; they must be acquired by 
practice, and ii. proved by braving danger, and the 
younger we begin our lessons the better. An axe, 
a horse, and a gun, were among the first indulgen- 
cies my boys coveted; and I always gratified them 
when reason did not absolutely forbid; — my wife 
says I have often violated prudence." 

In such conversation they beguiled their walk, 
till they had proceeded about half a mile, and 
reached a brook, as we eall it; but which in Europe 
would have been dignified with the name of a river. 
This brook, issuing from the pond Sidney had so 
much admired, and taking an easterly course, wa^ 
tered the fields on the south of the village, and 
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formed a strip of meadow land which only wanted 
better caltivation to be very productive. The land 
on the opposite side of the stream had never (to 
use the phrase of the country) been cleared; and 
black alders, and evergreens, intermingled with 
berry-bearing busbes^ hung over the water, and ex- 
tended back some distance till they were met by 
taller trees. These soon thickening to a forest, 
stretched away to the base of a mountain whose 
broken ridges and unequal eminences, now softened 
with a covering of shrubbery, and now rearing 
their bold and rocky foreheads to the clouds, 
bounded the horizon of the village, and seemed to 
forbid access from that quarter. Along this brook, 
"which the heavy rains usually preceding winter in 
^orth America had swelled to a rapid stream, 
Squire Romelee now proceeded. There was no- 
thing apparent to excite or gratify curiosity, and 
I'rankford more than once wondered why such a 
route had been chosen. But the Squire had- a mo- 
tive. He wished to discover whether Sidney 
would recollect a place in the stream, where he 
had once narrowly, and as it were providentially, 
escaped drowning. Nothing had been mentioned of 
the circumstance, and when they came opposite the 
spot, which ever since the accident had gone by the 
name of the " deep holes," Squire Romelee paused 
and entered into conversation with the Englishman 
to allow Sidney full time for the examination of the 
scene. The incidents which befall us in childhood 
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and youth are well and long remembered; and it is 
then the habits and principles, which through life 
influence our actions and determine our characters, 
are almost always imbibed. In childhood the seed 
is sown; its growth may be stinted by circum- 
stances; its maturity retarded by situation; its fruit 
materially altered by culture; yet it will still par- 
take, in a degree, the qualities and flavor of its 
original stock. Here was the spot where Sidney, 
when snatched from the water, had kneeled to 
thank God for sending him rescue; and here his 
father had often, during the absence of his son, re- 
tired to meditate on the goodness which had then 
so singularly interposed, and strengthen his faith 
that the same Providence was still watchful and 
able to preserve his child though plunged in the 
chilling stream of affliction, or hurried away by 
the more dangerous^ because insidious current of 
pleasure. 

.Squire Romelee had never made or allowed any 
alterations in this spot, and he could not doubt but 
Sidney must recollect it. He did so, but the emo- 
tions and train of thought it wakened were too 
painful for communication; and turning from hi^ 
father and Frankford, he stood silent with his eyes 
fixed on the stream. He thought of the feelings he 
had there experienced; the wild terror, the struggle 
for life, the agony when the remembrance of bis 
mother, and how she would weep, came over him; 
and then he shrieking called on his father^ he 
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kn«w not that he was near, but his faifiSF^ came and 
snatched him from the waters! Oh! the joy to 
escape from death! and his father held him to his 
bosom, and he felt the warm tears bedew his 
cheek. He remembered, too, how, while he was 
endeavoring to thank that kind parent, his father 
interrupted him and bade him thank God, for he it 
was who had preserved him. Then his father kneel- 
ed and he with him, and he remembered how he 
there mentally promised never to forget the Being 
his father adored with such gratitude. But he had 
forgotten him, and there arose in his mind confused 
images of many scenes in which he had participat- 
ed, that his father's prudence and piety would have 
condemned; and he dreaded, so powerful is con- 
science when first wakened, to meet his eye, lest 
its expression should convey a reproach that the 
life he thus preserved had been devoted to folly. 
There is a sacredness in the emotions of early pie- 
ty, for gratitude is piety, which hallows its recol- 
lections even to the heart which has been enervated 
)y pleasure, or hardened by an intimacy with sel- 
ishness and vice; and Sidney, while his mind wan- 
lered backward and dwelt on the innocent and 
lappy days of his childhood, was tempted to wish 
le had then resigned his life; even then when his 
ipirit would have returned to heaven pure as when 
3reathed by the goodness of his Creator. 

" That stream interests you much," said Frank- 
ford. ^^ I should think it recalled recollections sim- 
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ilar to the piond that we passed in our way hither." 

Sidney raised his head — his eye met his father's ; 
there was something in its expression which seemed 
to say, "My son, is your heart yet pure? Can you 
still, when in danger, look confidently to Him who 
must save, or you will perish forever?" "This 
spot," said Sidney, striving to speak cheerfully, 
" has not much claim to my admiration, although a 
deep place in my memory. It was here when, about 
nine years old, in attempting to swim I once went 
beyond my depth, and sunk, and should not now 
have related the story had not my father upexpect- 
edly come to my aid." 

" Yet it was not to me I told you to ascribe the 
favor," said bis father, watching with anxiety his 
son's varying countenance. 

"Am I certain it was a favor?" returned Sidney. 
" I have sometimes thought long life was not greatly 
to be desired." 

" To those who improve it as they ought, it is un- 
doubtedly a blessing. I have lived nearly fifty years, 
and never did one pass without bringing comforts 
and mercies in its train; and not one that I cannot 
reflect on with satisfaction and gratitude," said the 
Squire. 

" Then the fault must be mine, I suppose," re- 
turned Sidney; "but I confess I have, even in my 
short career, at times thought life was a dear pur- 
chase, and that those only vf\\o were fools or cow- 
ards coveted it." 
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"I fear, my son," replied the affectionate father, 
while the tears of parental concern filled his eyes, 
'^ I fear your acquaintance with the world has not 
contributed to your happiness." 

" Do you think, sir," inquired the Englishman, 
^'that an acquaintance with the world, as it is 
termed, that is, with its follies and vices, is ever 
productive of happiness? Some philosophers have 
asserted that man can be happy only in proportion 
to bis removal from a civilized state, and that of all 
nations now existing, the savage are the best enti- 
tled to pretend to innocence and happiness." 

"And I wish," replied the Squire, "that all such 
philosophers were compelled ^ test the truth of 
their theories by an actual residence of a few years 
with the people they so much admire." 

The subject of conversation had changed, and 
neither Sidney nor his father seemed disposed to 
renew it. Leaving the brook, therefore, they walk- 
ed on in silence, and ascending a rising ground, 
passed- a very large thrifty looking orchard, when 
Squire Romelee interrupted the meditations of his 
guests, by descanting on the goodness and quantity 
of fruit it produced, assuring them that, "take one 
year with another, he made forty barrels of cider; 
and," continued he, "the cider and my wife's cur- 
rant wine are all the liquors we use in our family, 
and all we find necessary to enable us to support 
fatigue or enjoy a social visit of our friends." 

After walking a little farther they reached an 
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eminence which the Squire told them commanded 
a Tiew of his whole farm, and indeed of most of the 
neighborhood, and thej turned to examine the pros- 
pect. Before and below them lay the village, with 
its irregular buildings, of all sizes, shapes and colors 
which the owners thereof could devise or obtain, 
each wishing to give some distinguishing character- 
istic to his own dwelling. Above all, rose the meet- 
ing house, with its towering spire and cunning fish, 
catching a brilliancy from the morning beams, 
which every inhabitant of the briny deep might 
have envied. In the north and south stretched the 
cultivated fields of the villagers, all now brown and 
seared; but from t^^ir situation, and the degree of 
cultivation they exhibited, there was no doubt but 
they well rewarded their owners for the industry 
which had thus made the harvests wave on the site 
of the wilderness. And to the honor of this little 
; community, most of whom were farmers, it shall be 
recorded, that nearly all the stumps — I wish I could 
write all — were removed. It is the appearance of 
- •, ' these stumps which, to the eye accustomed to the 
neatness of European cultivation, particularly the 
English, so much disfigures the scenery throughout 
.^ most of New England, and, indeed, of all North 

America. But in this pleasant village the stumps 
had disappeared, and the stones, too, had been 
mostly removed, and used in forming enclosures 
around the fields. Many cattle and sheep were 
scattered over these fields, picking a scanty meal 
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from the withered herhage, and their unsatisfied 
hunger keeping them continually shifting their plar 
ces, gave to the scene an appearance of animation 
and interest which Frankford remarked with admi- 
ration. V* *- 

" Why, yes," said the Squire, "those cattle stir- ?: *Bf 

ring so make every thing look alive. And, indeed^ ' 

I think men never appear more happy or more hon- 
orable than when surrounded by their natural de- 
pendants, those animals which are willingly subject- 
ed to their sway, and glad to receive protection 
from them. Their brethren are not thus easily 
subdued." 

"And yet," said the Englishman, "there are, in 
your free country, human beings, brothers I sup- 
pose you would call them, in a condition which de- 
grades them to a level with yonder brutes." 

" I acknowledge it," returned the Squire, "and I 
feel it is a stain on our national character, and none 
could more heartily rejoice to see the abomination 
removed. It will be, it must be; honor, justice, hu- 
manity and religion, are all violated in the system 
of slavery. But the sin of its introduction, Mr. 
Frankford, is not on the Americans. They did not 
wish it ; indeed they zealously opposed it. It was 
forced on them by Great Britain, whose colonies 
we then were; and Englishmen should not reproach 
us with the system of slavery when the power of 
England alone effected its introduction." The good 
Squire spoke with warmth, and in an elevation of 
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tone he seldom used. Frankford carelessly replied. 

"Your statements are undoubtedly true, yet 
your southern planters seem willing enough to con- 
tinue the system. I presume they find it a very 
useful and convenient thing, and doubt not it would 
require a much greater exertion of power to sup- 
press slavery than it did to introduce it." 

"And of necessity it must," said the Squire. 
" We all know that habits, when once formed, even 
though they may have been adopted with reluctance 
or aversion, are often thought necessary to our 
happiness and sometimes to our existence. It is 
this principle in human nature which should make 
us very sedulous to guard our hearts and iiees from 
the approaches of evil. I have no doubt many of 
the slave holders would rejoice to have the southern 
states entirely freed from slaves, and cultivated in 
the same manner we Yankees do at the north. They 
cannot be blind to the injustice of the system- — they 
certainly are not blind to its dangers; but the diffi- 
culty is to provide a remedy. I have thought much 
on the subject, especially since Sidney's residence 
at the south, and I own I do not see how the mas- 
ters can, at present, do better by their slaves than 
treat them humanely; but I hope and pray the time 
may come when they can be emancipated without 
danger to themselves or the country." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** 'Tis liberty alone that gives the flofirer 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume. 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint. 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men. 

Is evil." [Cowpxm. 

The Squire would probably have expatiated at 
length on the topic of slavery, for it was one, in all 
its bearings with which he was better acquainted 
than most of his neighbors, having been often com- 
pelled by the animadversions of some of his less 
prosperous neighbors, and above all, from the fiery 
zeal of Deacon Jones, to defend his conduct, in 
placing Sidney in a slave-holding country; but they 
were interrupted by the report of a gun a few paces 
offj in a wood on their left. They had heard the 
same a number of times during their walk, and 
Frankford had been on the point of inquiring the 
cause of its frequency, but had been prevented, at 
the moment, by some conversation which it was dif- 
ficult to interrupt. He now inquired, but before he 
could receive an answer, a lad appeared issuing from 
the wood, his gun supported on his shoulder with 
one hand, and in the other was a quantity of game. 
As he sprung over a tree which had been blown 
down, and which had prevented his seeing the par- 
ty, he stood directly before them. 

'^ Tou are hunting, then, this morning, Luther," 
said the Squire; ^Mo you have good luck?" 
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^^0, pretty considerably good, sir,^' replied the 
youth; ^'I have killed these here five squirrels, two 
partridges and a blue jay. I was out as soon as 'twas 
light, but the game a'nt half so plenty as 'twas a 
month ago, when your Jim and Amos Winter had 
their squirrel hunt." 

"Are you fond of hunting, young man?" asked 
Mr. Frankford, attentively surveying the stripling 
who was standing so erect before them. His hat 
was set smartly on his head, and he was neatly, 
though plainly, dressed; while the exercise the pas- 
time he was enjoying required, gave a deeper glow 
of health to his ruddy countenance, now lighted up 
with the keen animation of the sportsman. But 
what rendered him most peculiarly an object of in- 
terest to the foreigner was, that air and look of 
fearless confidence, blended with an expression of 
civility and a willingness to oblige, which, in this 
land of equality, distinguishes the poorest of our 
free citizens from the peasantry of every other 
country in the world. 

*' Fond of hunting?" repeated the youth, " I guess 
I am, sir. When my gun is good and game plenty, 
I love it better than eating when I am hungry." 

"And how is your gun now?" inquired Sidney, 
layio^'his hand on the neat fowling piece. 

The lad instantly resigned it. "O, it is a capital 
one," he replied; "I don't believe there ever was a 
better, though my father is always praising his old 
Queen Anne rifle, and telling how many times he 
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fired it without missing at the battle of Benniagton, 
and how Greneral Stark praised him; but I tell him 
I know I could fire this as many times without mis- 
sing." 

^^ You endeavor to keep alive the memory of your 
battles, I see," said the Englishman, turning to the 
Squire with a look of affected indifference. 

"Why, y©Sj" replied he, **the war of our revolu- 
tion was too important in its consequences to allow 
its details to be soon forgotten. FFe, at least, shall 
preserve them." 

" What are you intending to do with your game ?" 
inquired Frankford, addressing the young hunter; 
^'do you eat these animals ?" and he pointed to the 
squirrels and jay. 

"Eat them," repeated the lad, laughing, yet 
looking full in the stranger's face with a glance of 
keen inquiry, a^ if endeavoring to ascertain whether 
the question were prompted by pleasantry or con- 
tempt; "no, I guess not. Why, sir, John Watson 
and I are captains of the hunting match, and we 
have agreed to carry all the whole squirrels we kill; 
sometimes they carry only the heads, but then they 
cheat plaguily, for they'll kill 'em a week before- 
hand, sir, and they can keep heads better than 
whole squirrels. But we intend to have every thing 
fair and square, and so we carry whole ones; and 
every partridge and blue jay county one, and the 
side that is beaten pays for the supper and toddy." 

Frankford, when asking his question, which was 
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prompted merely by the wish of changing a conver- 
sation in which he found he could obtain no laurels, 
lit tie 'anticipated such an animated reply; and the 
effect was entirely to dispel his chagrin for the allu- 
sion to the Bennington battle; and his countenance, 
from an expression of mortified vanity and a little 
contempt, relaxed during the harangue of Luther 
Merrill to the merry pleasantry of broad good hu- 
mor, and he laughed heartily while again addressing 
Luther. 

"You say you are a captain — ^pray how many 
men do you command ?" 

" We have twelve on each side, sir, besides boys 
to carry the game. I engaged a boy to go with me, 
but he did'nt come. But yonder comes Uarvpy—* 
now Squire, I wish you'd let him go with me." 

This request was eagerly backed by Harvey, who 
came bounding up the hill to tell hif father he had 
'Mone all the chares himself, for John and Oliver 
went off early to the shooting match, and now," 
continued he, '^ I want to go and play, for it is the 
day after Thanksgiving." 

** Well, go," said the indulgent father, "but mind, 
my boy, and keep out of the way of the guns, and 
take care, Luther, and do no mischief in your 
fun." 

Both promised to be careful, and striking into 
the woods, were out of sight in a moment; in the 
next, the report of the gun, followed by the loud 
laugh of Harvey, and the- shout, " he's dead, he's 
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dead, Lutber!" justified the encomiums the latter 
had bestowed on bis fowlin|r piece. 

^' Have you %nj laws for the securing of your 
game?" inquired the Englishman, '^or do your peo* 
pie hunt wherever they please ?" 

^'Just where they please," returned the Squire. 
'^ The beasts of the forest, the birds of the air, and 
the fish of the sea, are not protected by our institu- 
tions. We, sir, make laws for freemen, and no 
statutes assimilating their condition to that of 
slaves would be endured." 

^' But your laws ensure to every citizen hift rights 
of property," rejoined the other; **now, on my es- 
tate, I consider the game as the most valuable part 
of my property." 

'^ That," returned the Squire, ^< is because you 
have been accustomed to such consideratioius. But 
reason, if we .consult it, will tell us that whatever 
we have bestowed cost or labor upon, or have re- 
ceived by transmission from those who possessed by 
such a right, is the only property which we can 
rightfully claim the exclusive privilege of enjoying 
or transmitting to others. The animals which own 
no master, and subsist without any care from man, 
being dependent on nature alone, cannot belong to 
any individual." 

" Well, if I were the owner of an estate here," 
said Frankford, " I would endeavor to have some 
regulations, giving me the exclusive right to game 
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property, character, or religion: a proper age is all 
the requisite. 

^' We acknowledge no rank," observed the Squire, 
'^ and perfect liberty of conscience is enjoyed by all; 
consequently the rank or religious creed of an indi- 
vidual can have no influence on his election. That 
we pay no deference to property is not certainly a 
reproach; we cannot be taxed with selling our votes 
to th^ highest bidder: — ^but character is very essen- 
tial. I do not believe a man guilty of gross and 
notorious vices would consent to become a candi- 
date for any office. The press, sir, is with us per- 
fectly free; and the opposition would drag every 
hidden sin to light ; and public opinion, when rightly 
directed, exercises a censorship more appalling to 
vice than any punishment a tyrant could inflict." 

^^ And is no mischief to be apprehended from the 
expression and influence of popular sentiment?" 
aaid Frankford. "Is the voice of the people 
always the voice of justice? You, sir, are well read 
in ancient history, and will recollect Aristides was 
banished by the vote of the people! In the hands of 
upright and intelligent men like yourself. Squire 
Romelee, power may safely be trusted; it is the 
preponderance of the rabble which will prove your 
d(^st ruction." 

" While public opinion is enlightened by universal 
education," answered the Squire, " there is but ht- 
tle cause to fear injustice from populair sentiment, 
er the subversion of our institutions. Had all the 
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AtbenianSy who yoted for the baiuBhment of Aris^ 
tides, been capable of writing their own names on 
the sheik, the ostracism against him might not have 
been obtained. Nor have we, in the New England 
States, many such persons as you designate by the 
appellation of rabble. There may be, in the cities, 
a few, worthy of that ancient and significant name; 
yet not many of these are native born American 
citizens. We are an industrious, sober, quiet and 
orderly people, generally reflecting before we act, 
and examioiiig before we decide; and this, our his- 
tory, if you should ever think it worth your exami- 
nation, will abundantly prove." 

During this long (and rather dull, is it not, Mr. 
Critic?) conversation, Sidney had remained silent, 
and apparently absorbed in no very pleasant medi- 
tations; and the anxiety with which his father fre- 
quently regarded him, manifested a suspicion that 
all was not well with this still favorite child. But 
the bustling importance with which Mrs. Romelee 
welcomed their return, and the anxiety she ex- 
pressed lest Mr. Frankford should have caught 
cold, or be too much fatigued by his walk, allowed 
Sidney time to recover his wonted flow of spirits 
and usual serenity of countenance. The day passed 
pleasantly away; to Sidney and his family it was 
rendered exquisitely delightful by the interchange 
of interesting communications, and the confidence 
of mutual inquiries; to the Englishman it was 
tim^tie at least. It displayid human nature in a 
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Mght which he had never beheld nor considered 
probable. 

Here was the father of a family living in all the 
simplicity of retirement, inuring his children to 
habits of prudence and laborious industry; yet culti- 
vating in them a taste for the refinements of litera- 
ture and the love of science; and cherishing in their 
minds hopes of obtaining the highest honors and 
privileges their country could bestow, by superior 
merit alone, without the subterfuges of artifice or 
the favor of the great. Squire Romeiee was a man 
exactly calculated to win on the mind of prejudice, 
and remove those imfavorable impressions which 
arise more from misapprehension than actual dis- 
like. His good sense and extensive information on 
every subject connected with the history and po- 
litical situation, not only of his own country, but of 
Europe, made his conversation at once interesting 
and instructive; but what rendered it more agreea- 
ble to the stranger was the candor with which he 
listened to objections Frankford sometimes urged 
against particular customs or institutions of the 
Americans; the deference and admiration he ex- 
pressed for the English character and literature, 
and above all, the entire suppression of that boast- 
ing spirit which, to foreigners, is often disgustingly 
visible in our countrymen. 

The hour for attending the ball, five o'clock, had 
arrived, and they were all assembled in the sitting 
room^ waiting the comiiig of the carriage — a ftag^ 
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eoach, hired bj the mwMLgi^tt for the occMien, and 
driven around to collect the company — when Haiv 
Tey came ronning*, almost breathless, into the 
apartment, to tell that the squirrel hunt was OTer 
and thej had just counted the ^me. 

'^And has Captain — I forget what— conquered?" 
asked Frankford. 

"O no, no," replied Harvey, " Luther hunted and 
hunted, and killed twenty nine himself; but his side 
is beaten for all th&t. John Watson has five the 
most, but Luther says he knows he cheated, and I 
know he did." 

'^ Harvey," said his father, in a mild but re- 
proachful tone, /'should you like to be accused of 
dieatittg?" 

The child felt the rebuke; be hung hiis head and 
east down his bright eyes with a look of shame. <* I 
gue$8 he cheated/' said he; ^'I am sore Luther 
ought to have beaten.'' 

^' How soon," said Squire Romelee, turning to 
Frankford, *'our feelings will warp our sense of jus- 
tice! Because Harvey has attended Luther Mer- 
rill to-day he enters entirely into his interest, and 
that so warmly, he can see no merit in his competi- 
tor. It is of the first importance to impress on the 
minds of children and youth, the precept of doing 
as they would be done by — no other principle 
will preserve their integrity at the age when reason 
is feeble and appetite and passion strong." 

'^ Yet I cannot much blame my little friend here 
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ior hn :prelef eiice,'' said Frankford; ^Ho confess the 
truth, I entered very faeartilj into the interest of 
that Merrill. He looked so frank, so confident of 
success^ and so happy, that I feel really sorry that 
disappointment has overtaken him." 

"What if we try to mitigate his misfortmiey'' 
aaid Sidney; " I suppose it is mostly of the pecuni* 
vy kind." 

"O no," replied the Squire; "our young hunters 
feel heavily the dtssgrace of heing heat en. Not, 
perhaps, so much as Bonaparte would have done at 
Austerlitz or Jena, but enough to mortify tbem 
very sensibly." 

"He shall feel ao other inconvenience at this 
time^" said Sidney, taking out his pocket book. 
** Pray, Harvey, do you know what the bill for sup- 
per was expected to he?" 

" I heard brother Oliver say," replied the child, 
'^it would be as much as fifty cents a-piece." 

"And there are twelve of them," said his father, 
^^how much, Harvey, will be the amount of the 
whole bill?" 

"How much? — why, just six dollars, sir," he 
replied, after a moment's hesitation. 

" You allow no op^ontunity of instructing your 
children to pass unimproved, I see," said the Eng- 
lishman. 

" I endeavor to give them advice and informal 
tion at the moment they feel its need," replied the 
Squire; "they will Ihea app^r^ci^te its value. The 
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formality of lectures is of but little importance in 
correcting imprudences of practice, or imparting 
practical knowledge." 

Sidney had now taken out his pocket book. 
'^ Allow me to go shares in your liberality," said the 
Engiishmail. 

'^No, sir, no," replied Sidney; "I have taken 
this affair wholly on myself. We will only, in our 
behalf, tax you with a generosity of spirit in judg- 
ing of our character* and customs; on your purse we 
need make no demands." 

He then delivered the money to Harvey with di- 
rections, and Frankford, notwithstanding Sidney's 
objections, would add a crown to defray, he said, 
any extra expense which might arise. Han^ey 
having received the cash and orders, scampered off^ 
happier than ever was a candidate for political 
honors in obtaining the object of bis ambition; for 
his happiness arose solely from the pure benevolent 
idea of the felicity he was commissioned to impart 
to others. 



CHAPTER XH. 

^On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet." 

[Chii«i>b Harolb. 

The ball which our visiters were invited to at- 
tend, was given at the public hotel, the room ap«- 
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propriated to this amusement being always desig- 
nated ^Hhe hall." This hall, which was a spacious 
room, in the estimation of the company had been 
splendidly fitted up for the occasion. Branches of 
pine, and spruce, and festoons formed of a species 
of evergreen called ground laurel, ornamented with 
artificial roses, were disposed around the apartment, 
which was lighted by a handsome chandelier, de- 
pending from the middle of the vaulted roo^. and 
numerous lamps, tastefully arranged among the ever- 
greens around the ceiling of the room. Opposite the 
middle of the apartment, and on seats raised several 
steps from the floor, sat the musicians. These were 
three in number, two playing the violin, the other 
the clarionet. The ball had been opened before the 
arrival of our party and the dancers were jigging with 
spirit. The strangers were met at the street door 
by one of the managers, conducted up stairs, ush- 
ered to the head of the hall and seated in a conven- 
ient place to reconnoitre the company. Dr. Per- 
kins was immediately beside them. ^' I had got to 
the bottom," said he, striving to recover breath, 
''but I would have left the middle of the dance to 
welcome you. Mr. Fraijkford, I hope you will have 
no reason to regret the honor you do us by joining 
our party to-night; — for my friend Romelee here, 
] presume he will be unhappy when I inform him I 
have arranged for his dancing the next figure with 
Susan Redington." 
Mr. Frankford, bowing, made the usual compli- 
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ment of the happiness it gave him to witness theirs ; 
and Sidney, laughing, inquired why he was thus 
supposed predetermined to he wretched? 

"Because," replied Perkins, "I cannot doubt 
but your affections are already engaged. With 
your advantages of person and fortune, you must 
have excited the sensibility of some fair creature; 
and with your warm heart, she would certainly have 
met a return; it must be so," he continued, while a 
half stifled sigh and a whole blush, swelled the heart 
and crimsoned the cheek of Sidney; "and now how 
can you help feeling miserable when dancing with 
such a beautiful girl, whom you cannot but admire, 
and yet know you have not a heart to give her?" 

**And why is he considered the only susceptible 
one ?" inquired the Englishman, "do you think me 
wholly formed of ice ?" 

"I suppose your heart is impenetrable here," 
answered the doctor; "not by nature, heaven for- 
bid I should ever think so ill of the countryman of 
a Campbell, but by — prejudice. Pardon the word, 
sir, I could not soften it." 

"And so I have been, I confess, doctor," said 
Frankford, "but my armor is fast dissolving. A 
few days spent in your hospitable society have 
taught me how to appreciate your character better 
than would an age of study; and I shall certainly 
* regret to leave your country, although to visit my 

own." 

The doctor listened to this compliment with a 
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smile of more than pleasure — it was gratitude. 
There is no people whose good opinion is more 
gratifying to Americans than of the English; and 
although we shall never fawn or stoop to obtain it, 
"we justly appreciate it when generously offered. 
But the doctor was prevented from replying, by a 
summons to his place, and the Englishman continued 
silent and attentive till the figure was finished. The 
doctor then again appeared, and inquired of him if 
he would join in the next dance? 

" Not now," replied the other, "and indeed my 
health ought to excuse me for the whole evening, 
yet, perhaps, before its close, inclination will over- 
come prudence." 

"And remember," said the gay doctor, laying his 
hand familiarly and kindly on the shoulder of the 
foreigner, "should bad effects ensue, I am in the 
commission of health here, and shall claim the pri- 
vilege of attending you." Then taking Sidney's 
arm he led him to another part of the hall and pre- 
sented him to Miss Redington, communicating, at 
the same time, the request of the managers, that 
they would call the figure. 

After some demurring and excuses, such as usu- 
ally occur, this was finally assented to; and then 
seeing the floor filled and figure commenced, Per- 
kins returned and seated himself by the English- 
man. 

The history of Susan Redington, now the part- 
ner of our hero, has been briefly, yet perhaps sufli- 
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ciently sketched; but the influence her rather sin* 
giilar fortune bad had on her mind and disposition^ 
may not be uninteresting to those who like to have 
a reason rendered for every appearance, and a cause 
ascribed for every effect. 

It has abeady been said she was beautiful, and I 
think personal appearance has a decided influence 
on female character. Yet let not the lady who has 
a fair face look up with an exulting smile, thinking 
the palm of excellence is to be awarded to beauty; 
neither let her of homely features heave a sigh, 
while reflecting on the inferiority to which nature 
has doomed her. They would both mistake my 
meaning. The eye is delighted with f&ir propor- 
tions; symmetry, delicacy, and grace, have a charm 
over the senses of the beholder, directly communi- 
cating with the heart, and often imposing on the 
understanding. ^^ There's nothing ill can dwell in 
such a temple," is a suggestion involuntarily arising 
when we first gaze on a being whom nature has de- 
lighted to honor. And were such impressions real- 
ized, were beauty of person always an index of 
mental excellence, the hard-favored and ill-featured 
ones would indeed be in a sad predicament. But 
nature is not thus partial in the distribution of her 
favors. To those who boast but little of her fash- 
ioning skill without, is often imparted as much sym- 
metry of mind — I will hazard the expression — as 
much delicacy and beauty of soul, as ever went to 
the formation of a Hero or a Helen; and the chanc- 
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es for the improvement of those internal graces 
are certainly in her favor. She has not the admira- 
tion of the world to seduce her attention from her 
studies or duties; the syren voice of the flatterer 
does not arrest her progress while striving for per- 
fection, by whispering she is already an angel. She 
soon learns the necessity of being useful if she 
would be respected, and good if she would be loved; 
and thus, to the desire of obtaining the approbation 
of heaven and the applause of her own conscience, 
is added the powerful motive of obtaining the favor 
of men to accelerate her proficiency in those quali- 
fications which must ultimately fix the standard of 
her excellence in both worlds. 

A fair face does not long retain its fairness; and 
there are few beings more unhappy or contemptible 
than the antiquated belle or coquette, with no 
charm of mind to prevent the beholder from dwell- 
ing on the alteration of her person, and no loveli- 
ness of heart to repair the ravages of time or dis- 
ease. It is the bane of beautiful women to trust in 
their beauty; yet while they are continually receiv- 
ing homage for their charms, how difiicult it is to 
convince them it will not always be thus! Nothing, 
under such circumstances, except the most watchful 
discretion and assiduous care on the part of those 
entrusted with her education, or the grace which 
cometh from on high, can prevent such a female 
from becoming vain. Vanity and envy are the be- 
setting sins of women. The handsome are inclined 
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to the former, the plain to the latter. Yanity sul- 
lies the charms of the person, and envy withers the 
excellences of the mind; hut as the plain are neces- 
sarily obliged to be more assiduous in cultivating 
their understandings and regulating their tempers, 
there is more hope that they will correct those er- 
rors and foibles which are common to humanity. 

To sum the whole, as in the library of the stu- 
dent, the books he most values are usually the 
plainest bound; so in the female world, excellence, 
and merit, and talents, are oftenest found beneath 
a plain covering; yet when the pure page is enclos- 
ed in a beautiful binding, it is then most perfect. 
And Susan was such an one. Circumstances be- 
yond human control or agency had undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this result; yet worth is not the less to 
be prized because it has been formed by culture. 
Few are bom with such happy dispositions as make 
discipline unnecessary. And Susan certainly was 
not; but she had that docile temper which lends a 
willing ear to instruction, and endeavors to profit by 
the lessons of wisdom and experience. The death 
of her father, and the consequent indigence of her 
mother, prevented her childhood from being indul- 
ged in the supineness and selfishness which so often 
injures the children of the rich; while the elegance 
of her mother's manners, and the refinement of her 
sentiments, equally removed her from the contagion 
of vulgarity and meanness, to which the poor are 
exposed. Her mother was the magnet orher young 
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lieart and affections. To imitate her example, and 
contribute to her happiness, were the first wishes she 
formed. And if sometimes, with the thoughtlessness 
of the child, she enumerated the pretty playthings 
and costly ornaments of her little mates, and asked 
for like indulgences, her mother had but to say^— 
^' Susan, you have no father to provide for you, and 
are you not contented to live as your mother must ?" 
Then the sweet girl, throwing her arms around her 
mother's neck, and kissing the tears from the face 
she so much loved,. would declare she had enough| 
all she wanted, and was sorry she had asked for a 
single thing. 

Thus early was taught the lesson of self-control; 
and from pitying her mother, she felt the desire and 
formed the resolution to assist her; happy under 
every task imposed, and asking only to beguile it, 
that her mother would talk about her father. This 
vras a theme on which Mrs. Redington could dwell 
with that fond melancholy which the joys that are 
past inspires. Her husband she had loved with that 
deep, devoted, confiding affection, which merit only 
inspires and virtue only feels; and to trace his cha- 
racter and impress his sentiments on the heart of 
their child, was the dearest earthly pleasure her 
widowed soul could enjoy. It encouraged her piety 
when reflecting on his, and she was reconciled to 
endure the crosses of earth when confiding in hope 
that she should shortly meet him in heaven to part 
no more. Thus the pleasures of the world never 
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obtained a prominence in any picture of future feli- 
city which Mrs. Redin^on presented before her 
darling child. She was taught that our earth is 
what all will find it — a place where much may be 
enjoyed, and also a place where much must be suf- 
fered; and her fortitude was strengthened by the 
lessons of patience, prudence, resignation, and self- 
denial, which her mother's example always exhibit- 
ed — a much more efficient method of impressing 
truths on the human mind, than the most eloquent 
or elaborate lectures. Tet they did not dwell in a 
state of melancholy seclusion from the world, or in 
peevish repining at their own situation. Susan's 
temperament was gay as the birds when first wel- 
coming the spring flowers; and Mrs. Redington, 
naturally of a cheerful disposition, did not wish to 
depress that happy buoyancy of spirit which sits so 
gracefully on youth and innocence. She only care- 
fully watched, lest gaiety should approach levity; 
and by awakening her reason, and sometimes by 
gentle expostulations she directed to the perform- 
ance of her duties, those energies which are often 
allowed to expend themselves on frivolous fashions 
or selfish gratifications. Whenever the art of edu- 
cation can make duties pleasures, the grand obsta- 
cle in the path of human improvement is removed. 
But her mother died; and to Susan's young heart 
the world then appeared as wide and lonely as it 
did to our first parents when driven from £den. 
iTet there is One wh« careth for all; and in Him 
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the dying christian trusted. She committed, in 
faith, the care of her destitute child to her God, 
and he did provide. The hearts of all who knew 
the little orphan were softened to pity; and the 
lady who finally adopted, and for six years treated 
her with all the tenderness of a mother, was a wo- 
man capable of performing the duties she had thus 
voluntarily assumed. Beneath her forming care, 
the fair child grew a lovely, intelligent and accom- 
plished young lady, realizing those expectations her 
docility and early industry had inspired. There can 
be no excellence attained without industry. The 
mind of the idle, Hke the garden of the slothful, will 
be overgrown with briars and weeds; and indolence, 
under whatever fashionable name it may assume, 
sensibility or nervous affections, delicacy or dyspep- 
sia, is a more dangerous enemy to the practice of 
virtue, and to moral and intellectual improvement, 
than even dissipation or luxury. Those who tread 
a devious path, may possibly retrace their steps, or 
by a circuitous route finally reach the goal; but 
those who never stir, how can they win the race! 

It is a good thing to have habits of industry form- 
ed early, and to be able to connect our first exertions 
with the happiness or benefit they imparted to those 
we loved. This Susan could do, and the pleasure 
it gave 'her made employment, ever after, a privi- 
lege instead of a burden; and when she was released 
from the necessity of labor, she was still ready to 
receive every order, and attentive to fulfil every 
wish of her benefactress. Her warm and grateful 
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heart would indeed have incited her to do all this, 
but she could now perform it with dexterity and 
satisfaction to herself; and Mrs. Eaton, to the 
pleasure of having protected the destitute, soon 
found she might add the convenience of having ob- 
tained an excellent assistant. And she soon ]oved*\ 
Susan better, for the useful must combine with the ! 
agreeable, in the character of one whom we love / 
well and love long. Accomplishments are like costly 7* 
apparel, elegant, but sometimes cumbrous or use- ' 
less appendages; while usefulness, like a plain suit, 
is always becoming and often indispensable. ...x 

To a superficial observer Susan might have been 
thought to owe her education entirely to Mrs. Ea- 
ton; but it was her mother who bent the twig to 
the right inclination — whose lessons imparted per- 
severance and energy to genius and delicacy, and 
infused patience and fortitude in a bosom naturally 
possessing the keenest and most trembling,sensibil- 
ity. It was this disciplined disposition which made 
her so soon and so easily conform to the simple ar- 
rangements of her uncle's family. She was never 
once heard to repine at her altered style of living, 
nor ridicule the inconvenient house and old fashion- 
ed furniture, nor squeamishly affect a distaste for 
her aunt's plain cookery; but she exerted herself 
to please and serve them in every way she could 
devise, and was, by her own desire, very soon initi- 
ated in all the mysteries of the dairy, and even 
learned of her cousin Priscilla to spin! 

Perhaps it would gratify those who do not de^ 
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light in perfect characters, if I tell them Susan did 
weep and even fret a little at the necessitj of part- 
ing with her beloved piano. But her uncle would 
not be persuaded to allow the "rattling thing," as 
he called it, "to enter his sober dwelling." He had 
no ear for the concord of sweet sounds, and told 
Susan "he hoped she would find something better 
to do than to be flourishing and twiddling away at 
sich a rate; any way, Priscilla would not have time 
to listen." So the sweet, condescending girl played 
her farewell air, kissed the instrument which had 
so often afforded her ecstatic delight, wiped her 
eyes, and with a smile followed her uncle to his 
carriage. 

She did not think, because her uncle had ojQTered 
to protect her, he was therefore bound to gratify all 
her whims or wishes; and she was never heard to 
complain of the cruelty which had separated her 
from her piano; nor indeed did she name the instru- 
ment at all, till when learning to spin she one day 
told Priscilla the noise of the wheel reminded her 
of the music of that instrument. But the wheel did 
that for Susan which the harp of Apollo would nev- 
er have effected. It entirely removed the pain in 
iier side, from which she formerly suffered, and re- 
stored the circulation of her blood to its original 
briskness; and when she was introduced to Sidney, 
the glow and amination of perfect health joined with 
youth, beauty, and intelligence to complete a pic- 
ture of loveliness rarely surpassed. And th6 person 
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who could have gazed on her finely rounded form 
and expressive fac^ where every grace seemed unit- 
ed, and have thought her less delicately attractive 
because she owed the bloom on her cheek, and the 
happy gaiety of her manner, mostly to the health 
and cheerfulness which industrious exercise bestows, 
must have been fastidious indeed. 

As Sidney gazed, his heart acknowledged she was 
worthy to be loved; yet he did not fall in love. 
There is a kind of credulous fervency, a glow of the 
imagination, which can make deities of mortals and 
heaven of earth, necessary to constitute a lover ai 
first sight; this glow, like April sunshine, is bright 
and brief, and when it has once been clouded it rare- 
ly burns again with its original warmth or intensity. 
The cloud had passed over Sidney, and he was ^<a 
sadder and a wiser man;" but here is no place to 
relate his history. Susan, however, was more sus- 
ceptible. She had never before beheld a man who 
at all realized the idea she had formed of her fa- 
ther. Mrs. Redington would often describe him to 
her child, and when the affectionate creature would 
simply ask if he was as handsome as her mother, 
she always received an answer in the spirit, if not 
in the words, of Lady Randolph's affecting language 
to her son: 

** In me thou dost behold 
The poor remains of beauty once admired; 
The autumn of my days is come already, 
For sorrow made my summer haste away; 
Yet in my prime I equalled qot ihj father.'^ 
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And their Susan, from her mother's description and 
her own imagination, had formed an ideal picture of 
perfection — "where every god did seem to set his 
seal," and with which every man who approached 
her had to be compared. And no wonder they should 
suffer by such a comparison! Even the merits of 
George Cranfield were obscured, and although Su- 
san esteemed him, and felt she could love him dear- 
ly if he were her brother, yet she would never for a 
moment admit the idea of marrying him. ^, 

But Sidney Romelee was a very different being; 
he had such a very striking and noble countenance, 
was so gri^ceful in his manners, so polite and atten- 
tive, and spoke so kindly, she thought he must be 
like her father, and while listening to him was al- 
most- tempted to wish with poor Desdemona, " that 
heaven had made her such a man;" or rather that 
she might appear as amiable in his eyes as he did 
in hers. Had he been an utter stranger, the timid 
delicacy of her nature would have shrunk from his 
attentions, but his family were her best and most 
valued friends, and she had so often heard him 
described and extolled that she thought his merit 
undoubted, and in conversing with him felt all the 
freedom which approved worth and intimate ac- 
quaintance inspire. 

But their apparent satisfaction with each other 
did not pass unnoticed; many significant smiles f. 
were seen, and some knowing winks exchanged, yet 
none seemed to disapprove, or be jealous of their. 
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intimacy, except one little pert looking fellow, who 
kept continually hovering around Susan, watching 
every movement and endeavoring to catch every 
syllable of their conversation. His impertinence in 
following them to their seat when the figure was 
ended, and crowding as near as possible, did not es- 
cape the notice of Dr. Perkins, who remarked to 
Mr. Frankford '^ that there was a fellow he heart- 
ily wished was in Constantinople." 

" For what reason ?" inquired the Englishman. 

'^ Because he would immediately turn Turk and 
then might possibly go to Mahomet's paradise-"- to • 
the christian's heaven he never wilk" , 

" Are his sins unpardonable by your creed ?" 

" Why sir," replied Perkins, " he is a compound 
of meanness, selfishness, and hypocrisy ; one of those 
characters who deserve a prison daily for violations 
of humanity, honesty, and decency; and yet he cal- 
culates so warily that the law can have no hold on 
him, and he gains property so fast he has his adhe- 
rents and flatterers even among the respectable and 
well-meaning. But I hope," added he, eyeilig the 
little gentleman who appeared to be edging still 
closer to Sidney and Susan, ^' I hope, if he oflfer 
an insult to Romelee he will have to answer it; — I 
should like to be Sidney's second on such an occa- 
sion." 

A movement among the company prevented far- 
ther explanation; and the floor was soon occupied 
for another dance. Perkins again asked the stranger 
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if he wished to join; he declined for that time, but 
added, *' Don't let me detain you, doctor; I shall 
be well entertained by seeing your performance." 

" No," said Perkins, " I am not in a humor for 
jigging to-night. My wife is not here, and I can 
never enjoy such a scene without her to partake it. 
She was detained at home by the sudden illness of 
our babe, and I should have staid with her, had I 
not expected to meet you and Romelee." 

The Englishman received this domestic intelli- 
gence with a kind of comical stare; and he could 
not help thinking how such a speech, delivered as 
this was, in the perfectly natural tone of native 
feeling, would be greeted by the fashionable hus- 
bands of his own fashionable metropolis. The fig- 
ure now called was an intricate but very graceful 
one when well executed, and the dancers acquitted 
themselves handsomely. After regarding their move- 
ments for some time with earnest and silent at- 
tention, Mr. Frankford suddenly burst into a laugh 
which appeared wholly involuntary. Dr. Perkins 
started, and a slight embarrassment, half ludicrous, 
half alarmed, might be perceived shading his good 
humored countenance, as he turned his eyes on the 
Englishman with a look which demanded explana- 
tion. 

Frankford, the moment he could speak, explain- 
ed the whole by saying, — " Excuse me, doctor, I ^ 
was not laughing at your countrymen, but at my 
own. I was thinking of the ridiculous prejudices 
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the English, as a nation, have imhihed respecting 
America. There are individuals, and honorable 
ones too, who do you ample justice; and to such, 
should I describe the scene 1 am now witnessing, 
they would credit me, and rejoice in your happiness 
and social refinement. But the mass of my coun- 
trymen would account it as much a fable as the dis- 
coveries of Gulliver. They think you half savage, 
wholly sel£sh, and possessing nothing which' assimi- 
lates you to Englishmen except the tatters of their 
language. Should I tell them that, in the interior 
of New Hampshire, I attended a ball, where the la- 
dies and gentlemen were, dressed in the s^me mate- 
rials (1 don't say as rich,) and nearly in the same 
fashions as would be found at a London assembly; 
that the music was tolerable, though I think it 
the worst part of the performance, and all the ar- 
rangements conducted with civility, good taste, and 
even elegance, why they would think me either 
jesting or dreaming; either intending to deceive 
them, or laboring under a deception myself. It 
was the wonder my narrative would create that 
caused my mirth. V 

" Then you intend to do us justice," said the 
doctor, with a little trepidation, yet affecting to 
look unconcerned. " Yes, indeed, I do," returned 
the other; "you need not fear my travels being a 
second edition of the scoundrel Faux'. But he de- 
scribed what he wished to find, and what he knew 
would be acceptable to his employers. We have 
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not, sir, quite forgiven you the sin of acquiring your 
independence. It galls our pride, it mortifies our 
self-love; — but we are becoming better acquainted 
with your character, and shall in time surmount 
our prejudices." 

'^And we shall gladly meet you half way. We 
have never forgotten our ancestors were English- 
men; and we trust the time will come when even 
your proud Islanders shall acknowledge we do not 
shame the stock from whence we sprung." 

'^And with such a sample before me I shall not 
hesitate to acknowledge it now. Tour ladies, sir, 
have more symmetry of form, and neariy as much 
delicacy of complexion as our own. And what is 
more remarkable, yours cannot owe these advanta- 
ges to the delicacy of their education; for I sup- 
pose but few now before me are exempted by their 
wealth or station from industry." 

"No, not one," returned Perkins; "but their la- 
bor is entirely domestic. I presume you will not 
find, should you travel throughout the United States, 
scarcely a single female engaged in the labors of 
the field or any kind of out-door work as it is called. 
And the manner in which women are treated is al- 
lowed to be a good criterion by which to judge of 
the character and civilization of a people. Wher- 
ever they are oppressed, confined, or made to per- 
form the drudgery, we may be sure the men are * 
barbarians. But I do not believe there is now or 
ever was a nation which treated their women with { ^ 
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such kindness and consideration, tenderness and re- 
spect, as we Americans do ours. Here they are ed- 
ucated to command esteem, and considered as they 
deserve to he, the' guardians of domestic honor and 
happiness, friends and companions of man. ''And 
to study household good," and rear and educate 
their children is all the lahor yre wish them to per- 
form. But see, the dance is ended, and hy the 
bustle of the managers, I think we may expect sup- 
per; you shall eat in peace, sir; I will not trouble 
you with as long an eulogium on our cake as I have 
on our ladies." 

The supper tables were spread in a long dining 
hall below stairs, and covered with every dainty 
and delicacy the season afforded, or the occasion 
would justify. And Frankford, while partaking the 
plentiful and excellent entertainment, asked Per- 
kins, by whom he was seated, if the Thanksgiving 
feast lasted as many days as the Passover. 

'' Tou shall be feasted as many days," replied the 
doctor, '' and more, if you will spend them in our 
society." 

" I should not need the promise of a feast to in- 
duce me to prolong my visit," said the Englishman, 
'' but my evil genius will, I suppose, drive me hence 
on Monday." 

" What, so soon ? Then you must come to my 
house to-morrow." This Frankford said he should 
be happy to Ho, if Sidney Romelee's engagements 
permitted. When they returned to the ball-room, 
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at his own request, he led the figure with So- 
phia Romelee. That the Englishman did not ac- 
quit himself entirely to his own satisfaction, nor 
fulfil the expectations of superior grace and ele- 
gance of movements, the Yankees had expected, 
and were willing to concede to an educated English- 
man of rank and fortune, was ascribed by him to 
the musicians, and by them to his illness; so he sat 
down with as much credit, though not entirely as 
happy as he would have felt could he have flattered 
himself he had excelled. 

After enjoying the festivity till about one o'clock, 
the Romelees, among whom were included Frank- 
ford and Susan Redington, retired; leaving the 
company, who were expected to prolong their plea- 
sure till nearly morning. The carriage called at 
Deacon Jones' house, and Sidney had the honor of 
handing Susan out, but had also to undergo the 
penance of being unmercifully rallied the remainder 
of his ride. Even after they had retired to their 
chamber Frankford did not desist, till Sidney al- 
most angrily declared, there was not a woman on 
earth to whom he would offer his hand. 

*' Then the proposal will come from the fair lady," 
said Frankford, looking very grave, "for I know you 
will marry her. I have spent some time in study- 
ing the laws of fate, and if you two are not made 
for each other, I will forswear my art." 

"Are the designs of fate always fulfilled?" asked 
Sidney. 
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^^Always; so make up your mind for the noose." 
" Not to-night," replied Sidney, enveloping him- 
self in the ample bed-clothes. ^'I shall sleep sound- 
ly, without once dreaming of Miss Redington." 

Whether he did sleep as soundly as he would 
have done had Susan never crossed his path, the 
lover's muse hath never recorded; but certainly the 
fair lady did not. Again and again Sidney's image, 
combined with the imaginary likeness of her father^ 
arose before Susan; every word of his conversation 
was recalled, and when she thought of his riches 
and the style in which he had been educated, she 
sighed deeply that he should see her thus, a poor, 
dependent orphan. It was the first time poverty 
had drawn a sigh from her happy heart; but she 
checked all repining at her destiny, and folding her 
bands on her innocent bosom, meekly murmured, 
'^my Father in heaven, thy will be done," and sunk 
calmly to repose. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

<* These are kind creatures. Gods, what ties I've heard! 
Our courtiers say, all's savage but at court.** 

[Shakspearb. 

<< Wi shall hardly visit Dr. Perkins to-day," said 
Frankford, as they entered the breakfast room. 
^* What a terrible storm you have— -wfay^ the snow 
is a foot deep already." 
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"O, yes," replied the Squire, "it snoM^s pretty 
fast, but I think it will soon be over, and we are 
not at all frightened, as we always expect a storm 
at Thanksgiving." 

The conversation then continued respecting the 
climate of New England, and the good Squire dis- 
played much philosophical research in accounting 
for the difference of heat and cold in countries 
within the same latitude, and considerable acumen 
in deducting particular facts from general causes. 
The storm, however, increased, notwithstanding 
the Squire's prediction, and the Englishman's im- 
patience, who really wanted to spend the day with 
Perkins. As they were contriving where to obtain 
a carriage, Silas Romelee having taken his father's 
the day before, and gone with his bride, to accom- 
pany her sister to Nottingham, her place of resi- 
dence, Dr. Perkins drove up to the door. "J 
have come to fetch you both," said he, shaking the 
snow from his feet as he entered, "for otherwise I 
might have been disappointed of the pleasure I have 
promised myself in your society to-day. Sidney 
was not always to be daunted by a northeaster, but 
a southern sun has doubtless enervated him a little, 
and Mr. Frankford's health would be a suflficient 
apology for his neglect. But I was resolved that 
no excuse should be left you, so get your hats and 
great coats instantly." 

The gentlemen gladly complied with this very 
frank invitation, for they both felt the languor and 
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ennui which are apt to steal on the body and mind 
after the excitement of a night's revel, and these 
were now heightened by a severe and gloomy storm. 
Such feelings we know are not local, yet the eager- 
ness with which all seek a change of place as a re- 
lief would imply it. 

A ride of something less than a mile brought them 
to the door of a neat, snug, one story house, paint- 
ed white; a color which looks well in sXimmer, but 
has, during the winter, an appearance of coldness 
rather uncomfortable to gaze upon. However, 
when the door opened, the gentlemen found the 
cheerlessness was all without. The doctor ushered 
them into his parlor, where a rousing fire, carpeted 
floor, and cushioned chairs, promised them all of 
comfort an Englishman could desire. 

Mrs. Peridns came forward and gave them a 
smiling welcome. Her very pretty face was ren- 
dered more interesting by that air of maternal 
kindness and concern called forth by the illness of 
the infant she held in her arms, and which, to her 
husband's eager inquiries, was reported much bet- 
ter. Another sweet little boy, of between two and 
three years, sat on the carpet playing with his kit- 
ten, but the moment his father entered, his play- 
things were abandoned and he sprung to embrace 
him. 

Mr. Frankford, at first, almost fancied himself 
introduced into the nursery, but he soon found the 
children were entitled to all the privileges of place 
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enjoyed by any of the family, and that no separate 
apartment or confinement with nurties and servants 
was found necessary in this land of '^ equal rights." 
So the Englishman sat down, having Mrs. Perkins 
and babe on one hand and the doctor in his arm- 
chair, with his boy on his knee, at the other. 

The doctor, after again welcoming them, and 
stirring the fire, began to rally Sidney on the spec- 
ulations which his gallantry at the ball had excited. 
'' We all think Susan an angel," continued he, ''and 
were our religion catholic she would most certainly 
be worshipped; 'and you must be very clever or we 
shall not resign her even to a Romelee, though that 
is an honored name among us." 

''I noticed, last evening, a little man who be- 
trayed quite an anxious interest for Susan," said 
Sidney; "pray who is he?" 

"O, it was Skinner," replied Perkins; "Ephraim 
Skinner, by name, and a skinner by naiure^ also. I 
never observed the least sensibility in. that man 
except what Susan has awakened, and I believe she 
is the only human being for whom he feels any 
tenderness." 

" Is he her lover?" asked Sidney. 

"No, only a dangler; yet I really think the fel- 
low would love her if he had a heart. My wife al- 
ways looks as if she wanted to check me when I 
utter censure; but indeed, gentlemen, I am not 
given to evil speaking. I am much happier in prais- 
ing than condemningy when truth will warrant it; 
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nor will I wantonly expose faults when the offender 
shows by his conduct that he regrets them. But the 
man who glories in mischief deserves no mercy." 

" What is his profession ?" inquired Frankford, 
who seemed interested by the ardor his host dis- 
played. 

'^ He is a merchant, a money lender, and a mi- 
ser," replied Perkins; "three vocations in which he 
labors unceasingly." 

"Skinner," repeated Sidney, " I have no recol- 
lection of such a name. Is he a native of North- 
wood?" 

"0 no; he is from Connecticut, the land of stea- 
dy habits; and he certainly has the habit of being 
steady in the pursuit of his own interest. He came 
here about five years since, and always taking ad- 
vantage of the times, and when be can, of his cus- 
tomers, he has realized a handsome property." 

" But riches will not surely recommend such a 
character to the favor of Miss Redington," said 
Sidney. 

"No indeed," replied Mrs. Perkins; "she would 
not marry him if he had an ocean of gold. I think 
she detests him as niuch as her generous heart will 
permit her to detest a human being; but Deacon 
Jones thinks him an excellent man and an excellent 
match." 

" To the deacon's perception," said the doctor, 
"riches not only cover a multitude, but all sins; and 
there is another bond of sympathy between him 
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and Skinner — they think exactly alike on religious 
subjects.'.' 

<< I should not imagine^" said the Englishman^ 
smiling, ''from your representation of Skinner, he 
would be very particular about his religious tenets." 

"But he is, sir," replied the doctor, "very par- 
ticular to adopt the theory he finds most popular; 
and perhaps it is not so difficult for him to believe 
in total depravity as it would be for a better man; 
and certainly his salvation, if he ever attain to 
such a glorious state, must, unless he alter his 
practices, be a matter oi fret grace j and wholly by 
faith, as he has no good works on which to depend. 
So you perceive his interest and his habits both 
conspire to make him a sound orthodox believer; 
and that consideration, added to his increasing 
wealth, gives him great importance in the opinion 
of Deacon Jones, and indeed of many others." 

" Tet these convenient qualities, or qualifications 
— I hardly know which to call them — ^have not, it 
seems, obtained your favor," said Frankford, laugh- 
ing as much at the manner of the speaker as the 
matter spoken. 

" I have too often unmasked the villain to be de* 
luded by his vizors. My profession introduces me to 
families of every grade and every situation, and 
much of their private history is necessarily unfold- 
ed to me. And almost every instance of poverty, 
intemperance and wretchedness which has for the 
last three or four years fallen beneath my observa- 
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tion in this vicinity, I have found to be either di- 
rectly or indirectly the work of Skinner. It would 
be disa^eeable and tedious for me to relate, or 
you to hear these histories of debts, and mort- 
gages, and suits, and executions." 

" I shquld suppose," said Sidney, "people would 
be apprised of his artifices, and become wary of 
putting themselves in his power." 

"Experience does not always teach wisdom," 
replied Perkins. " The man in want is usually 
weak, or at least credulous to believe those profes- 
sions which have his interest oi* convenience for 
their ostensible object. Skinner is a plausible crea- 
ture, one who ^can smile and smile and be a villain;' 
in short, a hypocrite, a word including almost every 
term of reproach." 

" I thought Connecticut was your strong hold of 
morality and piety, a fountain that always sent 
forth pure streams," said the Englishman. 

" You doubtless recollect the pathetic language 
of poor Job to his wife," said the doctor. "The 
world and men are still the same; we receive no 
good without a mixture of evil — no garden is free 
from weeds — no society exempt from pests and 
traitors. Connecticut is an excellent state, and has 
given birth to excellent men, but all are not such; 
and one restless, intriguing fellow shall go forth 
and do more mischief than a dozen good ones can 
repair. We have in our town, a number of deserv- 
ing men, who were natives, of Connecticut, and it 
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was in a great measure owing to their character for 
probity, that Skinner first obtained the confidence 
of our people. Neither is he destitute of talents; 
and his industry is unwearied. But the love of 
money, not merely the root of evil, remember, but 
of all evil, has taken such entire possession of his 
heart and soul, that it deadens or destroys every 
kindly feeling of his nature. There is no passion so 
engrossing as the love of money, when it thoroughly 
possesses the whole man, and certainly none which 
renders him so contemptible. The thirst for fame^ 
the pursuit of glory, may be indulged till they be- 
come criminal, yet there is still an apology in the 
magnitude and grandeur of the objects pursued; 
even the votaries of pleasure exhibit, at intervals, a 
romantic tenderdess or generosity which palliates 
their follies or faults; but your man of cent, per 
cent, has no feeling but for himself, and can see no 
excellence but through the medium of yellow dust. 
Alfred, my boy," he continued, raising his child 
from his knee where he had been stationed for 
some time, watching his father's rapid utterance 
^ith pleased attention, ^^Alfred, I have given you a 
glorious name, may you never sully it by making 
gold the idol of your worship.'-' 

The conclusion of this harangue, so different 
from what the gentlemen expected, made them 
both smile, and Frankford, following the last idea, 
inquired why the name of Alfred was entitled to 
such an eulogium? 
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^^ I should not have expected that question from 
an Englishman," replied the doctor. Frankford 
blushed. ^' Your Alfred has immortalized the name, 
and that is what few kings do." 

"And did you really name 'this pretty boy in re- 
ference to our Alfred the Great ?" asked Frankford, 
taking the little fellow's hand. 

" I did. I have, perhaps, rather peculiar ideas 
about the propriety of given names. 1 think we too 
often neglect a significancy in the appellation. — 
Among the ancients it was not thus an unmeaning 
sound; it excited ideas of former incidents, or rous- 
ed hopes of future blessings. When we give our 
children the names of dear or departed relatives or 
friends, there are sentiments of affection and re- 
spect produced while repeating them; when we call 
them £of the good or illustrious, we are reminded 
of the virtues and deeds which made the name cel- 
ebrated; but when we merely select a pretty sound- 
ing word, we display neither refined taste, warm 
feelings, nor just perceptions. I was the youngest 
of twelve children, and born an uncle, and my bro- 
thers and sisters had monopolized all the family 
names before I had an opportimity of using them. 
My father had a half score o£ grandsons called Jo;- 
siah, for himself, and all my uncles and grand uncles 
had been remembered, and so I concluded to resort 
to history." 

" Have you given your other son as proud an ap- 
pellative?" asked the Englishman, surveying with a 
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smile of admiration the fair little creature, who waa^ 
now playing with the ringlets of his mother's hair, 
and every few moments pressing his dimpled cheek 
to hers; while she regarded him with a look of un» 
utterahle fondness and delight. 

<* I know not whether is most fair^ 
The mother or her child," 

thought Frankford, as he gazed upon them. 

" That boy bears the name of my favorite Latin 
poet, Horace," said Perkins. — " Horace," continu- 
ed he with a loud whistle; the child started, stared 
at him a moment, and then began to bound and 
laugh, all ecstasy at receiving his father's attention; 
** Horace, you will never touch the lyre like the 
Roman satirist; but you may manage a farm as 
well as he did his Sabine villa, and live as happily." 

The conversation then turned on the beauties of 
Latin and Greek poetry — the site of Troy— which 
Frankford had visited — ^Alexander and Bonaparte- 
Roman eloquence — aborigines of America — British 
manufactures — culture of turnips — -American lite- 
rature — Shakspeare — Milton — British Navy — Irish 
patriots — Emmet — character of Washington — and 
the study of physic in Europe. The discussion of 
ihese dissimilar subjects seemed to. follow each oth- 
er naturally, without a designed introduction by 
either party; and bein^ interspersed with common 
topics, and lively anecdotes related mostly by Per- 
kins with infinite humor, and enlivened by a din- 
ner bearing ample evidence of its thanksgiving 
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fraternity; excellent wine, cider and fruits — ^the 
apples blushing a beautiful red without requiring 
the presence of Apollo, engrossed and entertained 
them so hazily, that the shades of night began to 
descend, before Sidney or the Englishman could be- 
lieve the day had departed. 

" I shall send my boy to drive you home," said 
Perkins, as he assisted Frankford to adjust his 
great coat. '^ I must mount my horse and ride 
twenty mUes before to-morrow morning." 

'< What, to-night in such a storm, and on horse- 
back too!" said the Englishman. 

<< O yes, in the mountainous road I must travel, 
a carriage would not be convenient ; and for riding 
in the evening, why sir, I rode twelve miles last 
night after leaving the ball; and dealt out to my 
patients a pretty good supply of medicine, I assure 
you, in order that I might have this day of leisure to 
enjoy with you and Sidney." 

" And we have enjoyed it," replied Frankford; 
^^ but I little thought you would be subjected to 
such a penance for your hospitality." 

^^ I should not value submitting to perform pen* 
ance, if by that means I might pass another day as 
pleasantly," said Perkins; ^'but business is not 
usually a penance tp me, yet now I should rather be 
excused, as my absence must, I fear, be prolonged 
till after your departure on Monday. I have pa- 
tients, or rather impatient s in the next town who 
kave sent requiring my attendance to-morrow, and 
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I must not return home withmit leeing them. So 
I thank you for the pleasiu'e of your society to-daj, 
and wish yon a prosperous voyage to the land of 
your fathers; and sometimes when your thoughts 
wander to America, may I hope you will remember 
the Tankee physician ?" 

As he concluded he took Frankford's hand^ and 
pressed it cordially. The Englishman returned the 
pressure. 

^' I shall remember you while I live, and I hope 
meet you again. Why do you not come to Eng- 
land ? My friend Romelee has promised to visit me 
next spring; come with him. A tour abroad would 
to jour strong and inquisitive mind afibrd materials 
for much pleasure and lasting improvement. Few 
men could see the world with the advantages you 
possess : because your sound judgment and practical 
education qualify you to make a just estimation of 
men and things; and the gloss of novelty would not 
deceive you. Come then, and I will aid your re- 
searches all in my power; I need not say how gladly 
I should welcome you." 

" Sidney Romelee can go without any inconveni- 
ence," replied the doctor, " and were I in a similar 
situation I should not hesitate. Yet I do not repine 
because he possesses the means of gratifying all 
his wishes, while I am compelled to bound mine by 
the distance mj patients may happen to reside. I 
believe our duties and happiness are so closely con- 
nected that the better we fulfil the one, the more 
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perfectly we enjoy the other. And when you are 
a married man, Mr. Frankford, and have a home 
rendered dear by the presence of those you most 
love, you will see all the world necessary to your 
felicity beneath your own roof." 

As he ended, his eye rested on his wife and chil- 
dren, who returned his glance with those afiection- 
ate smiles that so richly repay the toil of labor and 
the anxiety of care. 

^' I shall note you down for the most perfect phi- 
losopher I ever met with," said Frankford. 

^^ Not a silent one, nor a cynic, I hope," replied 
Perkins, laughing: 

" No, indeed — I shall describe you as one whose 
life illustrates the philosophical portion of your fa- 
vorite Horace: ' that tbe_ happiness of life consists 
In serenity of mind and virtuous enjoyments.' And 
I think there is more sound philosophy in that ode 
than in many a huge volume of jargon miscalled 
ethics. You are just the character I have often 
wished but never expected to see — a man of an in- 
dependent mind, enlightened yet unshackled by 
education, and with an understanding governed by- 
reason alone." 

" And instructed by Revelation, you may add," 
replied Perkins, seriously. "I laugh at Deacon 
Jones' absurdities, and I detest his prejudices; but 
I honor religion. . There can be no abiding excel- 
lence of character unless it has a principle of piety 
for its basis. The glory of Great Britain is more 
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efieetoaUj sapported by her bible societies tban 
her standing armies." 

Perhaps Frankford would willingly have spared 
this unexpected burst of enthusiasm, ss he felt in- 
clined to call it; but it was spoken so unaffectedly 
and sincerely he felt a sentiment of respect for the 
candor which had prompted the avowal. 

They again shook hands, and after seeing thea 
seated in the carriage, Dr. Perkins bade the boy 
drive on, and bowed his last adieu. 

^^ Shall I never see that man again?" said the 
Englishman to Sidney, bending from the carriage, 
as Perkins entered his house. ^^ And very soon I 
must part with you and your amiable family. What 
a melancholy drawback on the pleasure of travel- 
Hng, that we either go over the world without 
forming attachments with the deserving, or abandon 
them ahnost as soon as we have learned their 
value." 

To the inquiries of Squire Romelee, Mr. Frank- 
ford replied, he had seldom passed a more agreeable 
day. "Your doctor is a most original fellow," 
said he, ^^ and possesses the happy talent of nicely 
discriminating character, and readily applying prin- 
ciples, which is the charm of inteUigent conversa- 
tion. And he is tolerably well informed too; with 
every subject discussed, and they were numerous, 
be appeared sufficiently familiar to be agreeable, 
although I perceived he was not profoundly erudite 
on any." 
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*nf you would consider tbe desultory manner in 
which his education has been acquired," replied the 
Squire, '^ and the round of business in which be is 
now engaged, you would cease to wonder be was 
not profound." 

'^Perhaps so; but when a man pretends to 
knowledge, we are, I think, at liberty to test his 
pretensions; we do not require the display, yet 
when made it must be supported or he cannot ex- 
pect credit for his intelligence. Your American 
mode of education is generally conducted in a mis- 
cellaneous manner, and your scholars too often 
verify the adage of Pope, that 'a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.' Yet I am not applying these 
remarks to Dr. Perkins. He is really a man of 
information, and his learning sits so easily on him, 
there is amusement as well as instruction in the 
display. I never saw a person who could more 
readily adapt his conversation to the taste or 
capacity of his company. 1 have before observed 
your countrymen possessed a flow of ideas and flu- 
ency of language no other people with whom I am 
acquainted can boast. The French talk more, per- 
haps, but they are trtflers; — one Yankee would 
out-reason a dozen Frenchmen could he make them 
listen to his arguments. But the doctor, I was 
intending to observe, is at home on every subject; 
one moment he converses professionally, then he is 
the farmer, then the scholar, the antiquary, the 
politician, and perhaps playing with his children or 
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playing the buffoon immediately afterwards. And 
all appears perfectly natural. Did you notice, Mr. 
Romelee, when his little boy hurt his head against 
the table, Perkins was eagerly engaged in drawing 
an ingenious parallel between Alexander and Bona- 
parte? but he stopped, hushed the child by telling 
him the story of the cat and the fiddle, and then 
proceeded in his parallel without the least embar- 
rassment or hesitancy." 

"Yes, I noticed it," replied Sidney; "but War- 
ren could always wield any instrument or any ar- 
gument, and succeed in any study or business wh^n 
he chose to exert himself. He was born a Jack at 
all trades." 

" I think you Yankees all are," said Frankford, 
smiling; "certainly I now find manual labor and 
mental refinement more compatible than I ever im- 
agined they could be, and their united effects on 
the human character is very favorable. Activity of 
body prevents the mind from becoming the prey of 
ennui, while the cultivation of the mind corrects 
that grossness and selfishness which is so disgusting 
in the ignorant; and thus the mind and body being 
preserved in a healthy and vigorous tone, there is 
here, a freshness of intellect and feeling, a kind of 
human spring, which is as delightful in the moral, 
as the natural spring is to the sensible world." 

"You could not have read our character more 
rightly had you studied it a century," exclaimed 
Squire. Romelee, starting from his seat and grasping 
the Englishman's hand. 
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^'Should I »tndy it a century I should probably 
read it differently," replied Frankford, smiling with 
the most winning kindness. '^ The season of youth 
for nations, as well as individuals, will soon pass; 
and what character your country will finally attain 
I am not qualified to decide. But I think there is 
reason to fear that what it gains in glory will be 
lost in purity." 

"Ours is an experiment," said Sidney, "yet with 
our advantages there is not much fear but the re- 
sult will be favorable to human nature." 

"Hope every thing — hope is the privilege of 
youth," said the Englishman, rising and laying his 
hand on his bosom, "and from my heart I wish you 
success." 

The Sabbath proved a rainy day, and the sudden 
dissolving of the snow made the walking so very 
bad that Mr. Frankford did not attend church; he 
passed the time mostly in his chamber, making 
notes of his tour, which will doubtless, when pub* 
Hshed, do ample justice to the Yankee character, 
and fully refute the false and absurd representations 
of Scotch reviewers and British actors. 

Early on Monday rooming the chaise of Squire 
Romelee was in readiness, and Sidney prepared, to 
accompany his friend to landlord Holmes', where 
the stage in which he was to proceed to Boston 
would receive him. There were warm wishes 
breathed and warm tears shed at the parting, 
though the acquaintance had been but for a few 
days. Confidence is soon established where all are 
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deserving and all sedulous to appear agreeable. 
Mr. Frankford distributed tokens of remembrance 
among tbe younger members of the family; to the 
elder ones be proffered his hand, and the blush that 
crimsoned Sophia's cheek was, by her brother 
James, always attributed to a very tender pres- 
sure, and «with many a sly jest he afterwards re- 
minded her of the circumstance. 

Mrs. Romelee said, as she wiped the tears from 
her eyes, after^he carriage was fairly out of sight, 
"well, I never thought I should cry at parting with 
an Englishman; but there, he don't seem like a 
stranger; he talks, and thinks, and feels just as we 
do. I wonder he don't stay here in America — I'm 
sure it must seem just like his own country; but I 
shall always remember him, because he's our Sid- 
ney's friend." 

The stage was drawn up at the door of the tav- 
ern, and the baggage of the Englishman being soon 
transferred, all was ready for his departure. He 
came up to Sidney and took both his hands in his. 
There was evidently a struggle in his bosom, and 
the dignified stateliness of his ' manner seemed as- 
sumed to conceal the weakness of feelings he wish- 
ed, yet was ashamed to indulge. 

Tears started in the eyes of Sidney. " You will 
write soon, Mr. Frankford. I shall wait anxiously 
to hear of your safe arrival in England." 

" With not more anxiety than I shall wait your 
promised visit there," replied the Englishman. " I 
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shall never feel at peace till I can have an oppoftu-^ 
nity of repaying some of the obligations with which 
you have loaded me. It was to you I owed my fa- 
vorable reception at Charleston; it is to your care 
at Montreal I owe my life. Now give me an oppor- 
tunity of proving how highly I esteem your gen- 
erous character. You have often heard the English 
people were proud-, you shall find we are grateful. 
Farewell!" 

Sidney returned home very low spirited, and all 
the exertions of his family were insufficient to dis- 
pel his sadness. He had, for the last ten or twelve 
months, passed most of his time in the society of 
Frankford, and felt, on parting with him, perhaps 
forever, that vacuity of heart which all feel on the 
first separation from favorite and familiar friends. 
The day appeared long, and soon as supper was 
over he retired to his chamber, notwithstanding 
Deacon Jones had called with the avowed design of 
having ^'a talk with Mr. Sidney, and learning some- 
thing about how he had spent his time away there 
to Carolina." The deacon, indeed, attempted to 
indemnify himself for his disappointment by closely 
questioning the Squire and Mrs. Romelee, but all 
the particulars he gathered did not satisfy his mind; 
and as I hope some of my readers will feel a like 
anxiety, though from different motives, we will go 
back to the period when Sidney Romelee first left 
the home of his childhood for the house of stran- 
gers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

"* Who ever loved that loved not at first nigtitV* 

[As You Like It. 

The characters of Mr. and Mrs. Brainard, those 
relatives whom Sidney Romelee accompatiied to 
South Carolina, have been briefly sketched, and a 
greater dissimilarity between persons, considered 
respectable, can scarcely be imagined than between 
them and his own kind parents. In the home he 
left, resided peace, the brightest angel of domestic 
bliss. There, no forced smiles were necessary to 
conceal real sorrow; no words of honey issued from 
hearts of gall; no feigned compliances were extort- 
ed to save appearances; but sincere affection in- 
spired the wish to please, and gratified aflection 
still blest the loved face, whose smiles even time, 
the destroyer of beauty, could not mar. And the 
flowers of love, to be worth gathering, must be 
perennial; but none are so, except rooted in the 
soil of virtue, discretion, and mutual esteem, and 
moistened with the soft falling dews of confiding 
truth, delicacy, and piety. 

Shame, however, will sometimes teach decorum 
when even a sense of duty would not inspire for- 
bearance; and a married couple, whose constant 
bickerings have been a disagreeable annoyance to 
their neighbors and intimate friends, will often live 
very decently together in the presence of a stran- 
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ger. And thus Mr. Brainard and his wife were, for 
a' time, awed by the presence of the child, into 
something very much like conjugal tranquillity. 
They both knew the manner in which Sidney had 
been educated; the examples of kindness, benevo- 
lence and self-control to which he had always been 
accustomed, and they shrunk from exhibiting angry 
or petulent passions before him. But the vexed 
spirit, like the raging sea, is difficult to be restrain- 
ed. Nothing but the voice of the Almighty can 
hush the one, and nothing but the grace inspired by 
waiting on Him can give us wisdom to subdue the 
other. They did disagree, and after a few faint 
apologies for the first contentions, they became re- 
gardless of his presence, and very soon required 
•him to arbitrate between them in their trifling, yet 
obstinately managed disputes. His aunt, thinking 
he belonged especially to her as being of her own 
blood, now unfolded to him all her trials and sor- 
rows; his uncle claiming the affinity which, in many 
respects, a similarity of disposition engenders, rela- 
ted the story of his disappointment; — each endear 
voring to win his confidence and sympathy, and 
infuse into his young heart their own illiberal and 
bitter prejudices. But there was one subject on 
which they perfectly agreed, and that was to grant 
Sidney every indulgence he desired. They both 
adored him, and looked to him as the sweet min- 
strel whose soothing strains were to bring to their 
troubled bosoms the peace they had so foolishlj 
forfeited. 
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Sidney was formed to be happj. His gay and 
unbroken spirits imparted to every object he be- 
held a portion of his own felicity; and even the 
evident unhappiness of those with whom he resided 
had but a passing remembrance in his innocent bo- 
som. Indeed he could not sympathise with his 
aunt in her abhorrence of the negroes; he was de- 
lighted with them when they came around him, 
smiling with obsequious attention to greet his arri- 
val; and he had not yet learned the immeasurable 
inferiority a shade of the skin can impart to beings 
of the same human family. They were told he was 
to be their master, and exerted themselves to ob- 
tain his favor. He was informed what rights the 
laws of men had given him over them, but nature 
was not obliterated in his heart, and instead of 
claiming their services as a right, he yielded his 
love as a recompense. His aunt could not endure 
this, and labored to shame or pique him out of his 
partiality for the blacks. His uncle was a kind 
master, and from particular circumstances, being 
anxious, in the event which all must expect, to 
consign his slaves to a kind owner, he saw the amity 
subsisting between them with much satisfaction. 

Perhaps, too, the idea that it vexed his spouse 
might make him more willing to encourage it; cer- 
tainly he permitted his nephew to frolic and ramble 
about his estate in company with two or three fa- 
vorite servants, who soon initiated him in the arts 
of hunting and fishing, and all those games and pas- 
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times in which unlettered leisure is sure to find 
amusement. While Sidney had resided with his 
father he had heen accustomed to constant employ- 
ment, working on the farm, except when attending 
school, and never considered play as necessary to 
his happiness; but the descendants of Adam are al- 
ways willing to escape his penalty of eating bread 
gained by hard labor; and the little republican was 
soon familiar yrith the idea of his own privilege of 
exemption from the degradation of work, which he 
was now taught to consider a menial employment. 
His uncle had stipulated and indeed intended to be- 
stow on him a liberal education, but he felt loaf h to 
part with him for the length of time necessary to 
complete it. His house seemed insupportable with- 
out one happy face, and so he postponed, month 
after month, the beginning of his Latin studies, ex- 
cusing his neglect by the difficulty of finding a com- 
petent instructer. 

At leng;th, after more than a year's delay, a tu- 
tor was obtained, and as Mr. Brainard could not 
endure the thought of sending Sidney to college, he 
determined to have him educated at home, beneath 
his own eye. The advantages of a public education 
have been often asserted, and notwithstanding ma- 
ny objections, the majority of sensible people have, 
I believe, given their suffrages in its favor. Certain 
it is that Sidney's proficiency will not be creditable 
to the private manner of instructing. He had no 
competitor to excel, and no reward to obtain, which 
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he might not by other means have acquired. He 
was still docile, but his mind wanted a stimulus 
which the pedantic and formal lectures of his mas- 
ter, an old fashioned birch pedagogue, nerer could 
impart. 

His love of studj was now languid, and progress 
in learning slow compared with what thej had been 
in the district school of bis own native village^ 
There his reward for application was certain, im- 
mediate, and what is best of all, while it satisfied 
his ambition, it still cherished the generous and 
kindly feelings of his nature. To walk home with 
the medal suspended on his bosom, and receive a 
smile from his mother as her glance rested on the 
proof of his scholarship; to have his father lay his 
hand on his head, and inquire the particular manner 
of excelling by which it had been obtained, and 
listen while the little fellow, with a most exalted 
tone, repeated his perfect lesson, or spelt his hard 
word; — these were the honors he had coveted, and 
to gain them he had been urged to the most un- 
wearied exertions. Nor was there any punishment 
be dreaded like the loss of his station in the class, 
and the censure of his parents. But now his uncle 
was engrossed by pleasure or business, and had no 
leisure for such trifles, and his aunt had neither 
taste nor capacity for the task of instructing. True 
they were both anxious Sidney should be a scholar, 
and to have insured him such they would willingly 
have offered a large premium. Money to almost 
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any amount thej would freely have given, but their 
own time, or personal inspection or encouragement, 
they could. not afford. The consequence was, as it 
ever is when study is made an. irksome duty, Sid- 
ney's book was neglected for play whenever it could 
be without incurring severe reprimands, and these 
his uncle's affection and indulgent temper rarely 
permitted to be employed. Once, it is reported, 
the master threatened correction, but Mr. Brainard 
soon gave him to understand nothing of that kind 
must be attempted with his heir, and so Cornelim 
^epo8 and Virgil slept quietly and untbumbed, while 
the LiUin scholar was taking his lessons at marbles 
or ninepins. 

How I wish I had a more perfect hero. One of 
those patient made creatures, who either by nature 
or intuition are possessed of every virtue, art and 
accomplishment. It mortifies me to record, that 
after seven years' instruction, Sidney. Romelee was 
still ignorant of those languages, which, by being 
called lemmedy we are taught no one can be learned 
without understanding; and, what I consider far 
worse, that for all kinds of mathematical studies he 
bad the most invincible aversion. Should these de- 
ficiences, which truth compels me to make public, 
be considered as depreciating from his merits, let 
those who aspire to the character of heroes Gain- 
fully avoid an imitation of his errors. 

But though the classics and mathematics held 
but a slight tenure in his memory, he was not 
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wholly idle. Philosophy and belles letires possessed 
charms to interest his feelings and fancy, and to 
them he devoted his attention. His tutor for some 
time struggled against the inclinations of his pupil; 
but as he declaimed only against those studies 
which Sidney found intelHgible and agreeable, with- 
out endeavoring to render those he recommended 
equally so, his pupil paid no attention to his remon- 
strances. And finally, as he found resistance vain, 
the faithful tutor contented himself with a good 
salary, and let Sidney have his own way, quieting 
his conscience by laying all the blame on Mr. Brai- 
nard's indulgence and the boy's obstinacy. 

At the age of twenty his education was declared 
complete, his tutor was dismissed, and Mr. Sidney 
Rometee introduced into society as a young gentle- 
man whose scientific attainments entitled him to a 
high rank in the learned world, while his polite ac- 
complishments assured him a flattering reception 
in the fashionable one. He was handsome and 
agreeable; his uncle had riches and influence, and 
bis pretensions to learning were never questioned; 
nor did he suffer more inconvenience for his lack of 
Greek, than did the professor at the university of 
Lou vain. 

His time was passed in a Continued series of 
amusements, and for two years his only occupation 
seemed to be the discovery and enjoyment of some 
new pleasure. Wherever he appeared, a welcome 
awaited him; his taste was the fashion, his applause 
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excellence, and the gay and accomplished Yankee 
became the pride and ornament of a southern city. 
But, though he drank deep of the cup of luxury, he 
was not the votary of vice. The natural benevo- 
lence of his feelings prevented him from indulging 
in pleasure at the expense of another's happiness; 
and his acquired prudence kept him from such as 
would grossly injure himself. But, above all, those 
early lessons of sobriety and virtue which he had, 
as it were, drawn in with his mother's milk, those 
pure and pious precepts instilled into his soul before 
one blight of the world had stained its innocence, 
still clung around his heart, still visited his imagi- 
nation in dreams by night, when he would find him- 
self again beneath that roof where folly and re- 
pentance were alike unknown. His father's revered 
form, while lifting his hands in holy prayer, was 
often before his eyes; and the expressions of the 
last petition which he had ever heard from his lips, 
was an entreaty to Him who can keep us from 
temptation, to preserve and return spotless the 
dear one who was. about to quit the paternal roof; 
and the remembrance of that scene often came over 
him in the midst of gaiety, and never did it fail of 
having a restraining and salutary effect. But his 
mother's tears were still more admonitory. He 
never recalled her to his mind without thinking 
how, with the last kiss bestowed on his then inno- 
cent cheek, raising her streaming eyes to heaven, 
she said, " Oh! my God. I commit him to thy care, 
for thou only canst preserve him." 
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And that Sidney Romelee, in the midst of the 
pleasures which a gay city presented, with wealth 
to gratify every wish, should yet, in a great mea- 
sure, preserve the integrity of his heart and his love 
of virtue, must doubtless be ascribed to the lessons 
of his childhood and the example and prayers of his 
parents. 

It has undoubtedly been already anticipated that 
Sidney had been a lover — for what hero is not — and 
strange it would have been, if amidst the bright cir- 
cles in which he moved, and where he was an ac- 
knowledged favorite, his susceptible feelings should 
not have been awaked. Yet his heart was not an 
easy conquest. The unhappiness he had witnessed 
in his uncle's family had prejudiced him against 
marriage, and his libertine companions had treated 
it with ridicule. His course of reading being mostly 
novels and poems, and although they usually ended 
by placing their best characters in the honorable 
state of wedlock, yet they terribly magnified the 
perplexities and dangers besetting the path which 
leads to the temple of Hymen. 

However, from the recollection of the happiness 
enjoyed by his kind parents, and the whispers of his 
own heart, he felt assured the most perfect felicity 
earth witnesses, is theirs, ^' whose hearts, whose 
fortunes, and whose beings blend." Yet he imagin- 
ed this felicity was attained only by the wedded 
pair who loved each other solely and individually, 
without any alloy of worldly considerations to sully 
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the purity of their affection; and he fully determin- 
ed never to marry, unless assured his fair one loved 
him for himself alone. 

This was a difficult problem to solve, and cor- 
dially as he hated Euclid, he would willingly have 
sat down to the study of angles and triangles, if he 
might thereby have obtained a result by which to 
calculate the sentiments of the lady on whom he 
might fix for a bride. His appearance, rank, and 
fortune, made his alliance a prize not lightly to be 
rejected by people of fashion; and he had nothing 
of that vanity which converts civilities offered to 
the station into marks of personal esteem. This 
refinement, as most men would call it^ made hinn 
distrust exceedingly the friendly and affectionate 
notices bestowed on him by mothers who had un- 
married daughters, and aunts who had unportioned 
nieces. Perhaps if he had really loved any of the 
fair or fine ladies of his acquaintance, he might 
have fancied a return; the coolness of his reasoning 
certainly argued insensibility to their attract ions, 
as none but an uninterested spectator can make 
such rational and unbiassed reflections. 

At length, however, his philosophy was tested. 
He was sitting at the theatre one evening, his eye 
wandering unsatisfied over brilliant beauties and 
dazzling dresses, when an elderly gentleman en- 
tered a box on his right. His appearance and air 
bespoke him a man of mighty consequence in his 
own opinion, yet he attracted none of our hero's 
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homage. Sidney looked, but it was at a beautiful 
young creature who accompanied him. How many 
sensations a single glance can awake — how much 
the heart can grasp in a moment of time — how soon 
the affections expand when warmed by real lovef 
Sidney gazed and loved, and in imagination wooed 
and married; nor did the brother of Orlando and 
the cousin of Rosalind come to the conclusion of 
the matter sooner than he. 

The features of this unknown charmer were not 
regularly handsome — the fascination of her counte- 
nance was its expression; so sweet, so innocent, so 
feminine, it seemed as if the softness and harmony 
of her soul had diffused their influence over her 
form and face, giving to one the most exquisite 
symmetry, to the other that indescribable grace 
which breathes the soul of love and tenderness. 
Sidney's eyes were rivetted; and with his romantic 
feelings it is no wonder that 

" In every secret glance he stole. 
The fond enthusiast sent his soul." 

One would, indeed, be reminded of Ellen Douglas, 
while gazing upon her. There was a likeness be- 
tween the creation of the bard and the fair creature 
before him which immediately occurred to Sidney. 
The same lightness of figure, the same raven tress- 
es, the same dark eye; but the heightened bloom 
which "sportive toil" had imparted, to the com- 
plexion of the Highland lassie did not mantle the 
cheek of the fair stranger. She was pale, and some- 
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times Sidney fancied a shade of sadness passed over 
her mild features like a soft cloud over the bright- 
Bess of the summer moon. Yet so young, so lovely, 
apparently so affluent, whence could her sorrows 
arise ! 

She bestowed no attention on the many curious 
observers who regarded her, being apparently ab- 
sorbed in the scenes of the drama, or in her own 
reflections. The play was Douglas, and during the 
representation of some acts she appeared affected 
even beyond what the most refined tragic-loving 
grief could warrant. Through the first scene she 
shaded her face entirely; and when towards the 
last of the play Lady Randolph sighs forth in the 
bitterness of her spirit, 

"Alas! a little time 
Was I a wife; a moiher not so long!*' — 

the tears fell in large drops down the colorless 
cheeks of that sweet being, who appeared totally 
unconscious of the remarks her conduct excited, 
and sympathising only in the sorrows of the wife 
and mother. 

" Pshaw!" said a dandy, who was regarding 
through an opera glass the same interesting object, 
"pshaw! how I do detest to see a lady playing 
off her airs of sensibility and always expecting 
some compliment for tender feelings and to be told 
how well her grief becomes her. It is only, take 
my experience for it, to gull our sterner race by 
making us believe what kind, affectionate, managa- 
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ble wives they will make; but marry them, and the 
soft cloud that seemed to distil only tears is soon 
changed to one surcharged with thunder and light- 
ning, and we may think ourselves fortunate if we 
escape being prostrated by a devil of a whirlwind." 

Here he paused, to laugh heartily at his own wit. 
It did not strike Sidney as wit; but he felt there 
might be truth in the observation. His acquain- 
tance with the world had taught him how often men 
are deceived by appearances; "and yet," thought 
he, "who can suspect artifice in one so young and 
apparently so innocent!" 

He intended to follow her and discover her lodg- 
ings, but as she left the theatre the crowd retarded 
his progress, and she was gone he knew not whither. 
jNo one could answer his inquiries concerning her, 
and after a fruitless search he returned home to 
dream of the vision he had seen. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Thou hast the secret of my heart; 
Forgive, be generous, and depart." 

[Lady of the Lake. 

The moment breakfast was finished on the fol- 
lowing morning, Sidney seized his hat and hurried 
into the street, and continued sauntering through 
the city during the whole forenoon. He would not 
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have acknowledged, even to himself, the motive 
which prompted him to this singular display; yet 
from the eagerness with which he surveyed every 
lady he met, and the disappointment of his air as 
he turned from each fair face, unequivocally declar- 
ed the object he wished to meet did not reward bis 
search; and restless and sad he entered the dining 
room where his uncle was already seated. 

*'A fine afternoon we shall have," said Mr. Brai- 
nard; "I hope, Sidney, you are not engaged." 

'' Why so ?" 

" Because, I have promised to spend the evening 
with an old friend of mine, just come to town — a 
worthy gentleman from Savannah, rich as Croesus, 
and generous as rich; and I have engaged you shall 
accompany me. He is very anxious to cultivate 
your acquaintance." 

" I don't know," answered Sidney with as vacant 
a look as hopeless love could well assume, "as I 
wish for the introduction. T had rather forget half 
a dozen old acquaintances than form one new one." 

" You will be interested this evening, or I'll for- 
feit a cool hundred," said his uncle; "so make no 
more objections, for you must go." 

Sidney never opposed any serious wish of bis 
imcle, and he prepared to go, although he had no 
inclination for the visit, and would much have pre- 
ferred spending the evening at home, musing, like a 
faithful Quixotte, on the unparalleled perfections of 
that unknown damsel who had captivated his heart. 
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They went at an early hour, and were conducted 
into an elegant drawing room, where Mr. Atkinson 
waited to receive them. He embraced Sidney with 
all the ardor of friendship, telling him that his 
uncle's commendations had prepared him to be 
pleased with Mr. Romelee, "but," added he, "your 
appearance and manners would have been a suffi- 
cient passport to my favor." 

Sidney listened to all his compliments without 
being able to answer one word, and Mr. Brainard, 
wondering at his silence, almost cursed his stupidi- 
ty, and resolved to scold him heartily when they 
reached home. But the truth was, Sidney at once 
recognised in Mr. Atkinson, the old gentleman he 
had seen at the theatre as the protector of that 
lovely girl, and surprise and joy held him mute. 

"Where is your daughter?" inquired Mr. Brai- 
xiard, "shall we not see her this evening?" 

" She will attend us soon," replied Mr. Atkinson. 
*'Ah! she comes now. Zemira, my love, let me 
introduce you to Mr. Romelee, the nephew of Mr. 
Brainard, my good friend here. You two must be 
friends as we are." Zemira blushed deeply; yet it 
was only maiden bashfulness at the appearance of 
a stranger; but poor Sidney felt as if every drop of 
his blood were rushing back to his heart. He hardly 
respired, and the sudden paleness of his counte- 
nance alarmed his uncle, who hastily inquired what 
ailed him. The event was a fortunate one for oup 
hero, as the exertions he was obliged to make to 
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during the bloom of her life, or let her go forth 
alone into a dangerous world, or give her a protec- 
tor suitable to her age and feelings. What say you 
to my proposal ?" 

The answer of Mr. Brainard was in the affirma- 
tive; for such an offer, what rich man would refuse! 
A large estate always requires a balance of power^ 
or the dignity of the wealthy party is terribly sa- 
crificed. They settled the business thus: Mr. At- 
kinson was to come, accompanied by his daughter, 
to Charleston, ostensibly in search of health, spend 
the winter and renew his acquaintance with his 
friend Brainard. The intercourse once established, 
Sidney and Zemira would, of course, be often 
brought together, and their guardians flattered 
themselves mutual afifection would soon ensue. The 
plan was well devised, and could the impression her 
fisrt appearance would make on Sidney's heart have 
been foreseen, would not many have wondered at 
the sagacity of these match makers, who had even 
seemed to anticipate the intentions of Providence ? 
And would they not have pronounced the union to 
have been designed by heaven .> They would have 
been mistaken, however. 

Sidney, it has been shown, was already caught, 
and his attentions to Zemira soon became so point- 
ed and particular that she could not mistake thjeir 
meaning. But still ter cheek grew paler, and except 
when beneath the eye of her father, whose glance 
always appeared to make her tremble, she was pen- 
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sive or silent. Sidney sometimes thought she was 
unhappy, and sometimes feared it might be from 
secret disappointment; but her father said she had 
never had a suitor; her reserve, therefore, was only 
bashfulness, and, in her lover's opinion, it constitut- 
ed her most delicate charm. 
f-^ Many a time had he sighed on beholding some 
j fair lady, who, with glowing cheek and tender air, 
J. had been listening to his compliments, smile just as 
/ sweetly on the next admirer who approached her; 
/ and often had he repeated, that at the 'shrine he 
^••^.jworshipped others must not bow. And how raptur- 
ous to win the love of Zemira, so young, so inexpe- 
rienced in the world, and make her soft, unhack- 
nied heart all his own! The denouement, however, 
speedily arrived. Urged on by the impetuosity of 
his passion, secure of his uncle's approbation, and 
certain, from pretty broad hints, he was favored by 
the father, Sidney thought he might dispense with 
such a scrutiny of the sentiments of the daughter as 
he had always determined to institute before mak- 
ing a formal declaration to any woman on earth. 
How easily love leads captive the judgment of men f 
Many reasons, plausible ones, too, now occurred to 
Sidney, why a lady should never "tell her love;" 
no, not even let it be suspected by any, certainly 
not by the object of her partiality. It was a viola- 
tion of maiden delicacy — a sacrifice of female dig- 
nity — and he would not marry with her who could 
< ^unsought be won." And there was truth in all 
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this. The mischief was, he did not consider the 
difference which would appear in one whose heart 
Was touched with the merit of her lover, and in one 
who was indifferent or averse. And though every 
particularity on his part only added to the reserve 
or evident inquietude of Zemira, he still flattered 
himself her decision would be favorable. 
. At length he made his avowal. I cannot tell 
whether it was at a morning call, or an evening 
walk, in the parlor or garden — neither do I know 
the exact form of speech used on the occasion. And 
of what consequence would it be if I did ? There 
are specimens of this kind of eloquence already ex- 
tant sufficient to furnish the vocabulary o£ every 
pretty fellow who is incapable of wording his own 
petition; and lovers of sense and honor, why, they 
will not regret the omission, for they know the lan- 
guage which would express their feelings must be 
their own. Sidney told her, however, of his affec- 
tion, ardent, sincere, and undivided*, and entreated 
a word or look to assure him he might hope. Her 
color went and came like the gleams of an April 
day, but grief overpowered at last, and she burst 
into tears. There have been tears of joy, but her 
lover saw these were not, nor was her confusion 
that of gratified surprise. 

« Not that the blush to wooers dear. 
Nor paleness that of maiden fear, 
It may not be.** 

He took her trembling hand. "My dear Zemira, 
do not cast me off!" 
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She struggled to release her hand. "Oh! Mr. 
Romelee, you know not whom you address; but I 
will tell you all — I am — I am — already a wife — I 
have been married these three months." Sidney's 
feelings had been wrought up to such a height of 
expectation he hardly believed disappointment pos- 
sible; certainly he never could have anticipated it in 
such a shape. Her words fell like an ice-bolt on big 
heart. He did not merely see, he felt his hopes an- 
nihilated. Cold drops of sweat started on his fore- 
head — he trembled — her hand fell from his nerveless 
grasp, and leaning against a support, he groaned 
aloud. A long and deatli-like pause ensued; at 
length it was broken by Zemira. Raising her tear- 
ful eyes to his, she said— "Mr. Romelee, before 
you blame me, listen to my story. If I have not 
mistaken your character, you have a kind, generous 
heart. You profess to love me — oh, do not prove 
my enemy! You can comfort, you can befriend me; 
and though I cannot return your afiection, I will 
bless your kindness — I will accept your assistance— 
and if you really wish to contribute to my happi- 
ness, you now have it in your power. Say, will you 
not be my friend?" 

"Your friend, Zemira, your friend! when yoUs 
have thus pierced ray heart ?" 

" Yet how could I avoid it ? I endeavored to dis- 
courage your addresses, but you persisted, and my 
father favored you; he does not know mv marriage. 
Oh, if he should learn it at present, he will cast me 
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o£r forever! but he does not know it; and he gives 
jou every opportunity to approach me, and I have 
no resource left but to throw myself on your hu- 
manity, your honor." 

"Where is your husband?^' said Sidney, in a 
tone of bitterness. "Your husband must protect 
you. Why does he not claim you.^ Were you mj 
wife, I should not thus leave you to the casual in- 
terference of strangers." — And he walked hastily 
away, as if intending to depart. 

" Sidney Romelee," said she, and the despair of 
her heart communicated itself to her voice — " listen 
to me one moment. Hear my story — I ask no 
other favor — and then, if you wish, publish it to the 
world; — I can but die." And she covered her face 
and burst into a hysterical sobbing. 

Sidney hurried back, caught, and supported her 
to a seat. "Forgive, forgive me, Zemira; I am 
myself again. You must not wonder at my unrea- 
sonableness; my disappointment but I will men- 
tion it no more. Now tell me how, at your age, 
this strange marriage could have been contracted 
without your father's consent or knowledge." 

After a few moments silence she began; but her 
narrative was so often interrupted by her sighs or 
Sidney's questions and exclamations, that it would 
not be as intelligible to my readers as a connected 
story. And besides, there were circumstances she 
did not understand, and effects whose causes she 
had not developed. None but the author can know 
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the hidden springs which move the world of his cre- 
ation; and the scholar and philosopher who requires 
a reasonable apology for the unreasonable marriage 
of Zemira must read carefully the three succeeding 
chapters. Every lady and every lady's man will 
surely peruse them, and without skipping^ when as- 
sured they are all about love. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

«« Dost thou love mel I know thou wilt say aye. 
And I will take thy word. — 
Tet if thou thinkest I am too quickly won, 
1*11 frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo; but else not for the world." 

[Romeo and Juliet. 

Zemira Atkinson was an only child, and her 
mother dying when she was an infant, the heart of 
her father seemed to -rest on her alone. He did 
not merely love, he idolized her, and expected from 
her a return of the same extravagant afiection. 
She was a sweet tempered, warm hearted child, so 
gentle that restraint of any kind seemed almost 
unnecessary. Why need she be troubled with lec- 
tures, be taught she must sometimes control her 
inclinations, and that the world was fraught with 
disappointment! Her father never intended she 
should be exposed to temptation or sorrow. He 
20 — VOL. I. 
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had wealth to gratify her every wish, — ^he would 
select her friends, direct her affections to the high 
minded and worthy, provide her amusements, en- 
courage her studies, and in seeing her happy he 
should ensure his own felicity But 

'* There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough hew them how we will." 

The web of human life is never unmingled; and let 
no one fancy he or his shall be exempt from misfor- 
tune, or infallible to error. It is the height of folly 
to flatter our offspring with the hope of being good 
without exertions or sacrifices; or that the whole 
universe will move in unison with their wishes and 
for their happiness. Among the instructers Mr. 
Atkinson provided for his daughter was a Mr. Stu- 
art, a young gentleman from Massachusetts, liber- 
ally educated, of fine talents, and whose prospects 
had once been- brilliant. But losses and crosses 
occurred, and he found himself compelled, after 
leaving college, to earn money before he could 
complete his studies for the profession of law; his 
visit to the south was to seek employment as a 
preceptor in the languages. Mr. Atkinson was 
highly pleased with his appearance, and satisfied 
with the credentials of character and scholarship 
he exhibited, and he employed him to instruct in 
French and Latin, his daughter and a boy whom he 
had adopted, giving him a large salary. Zemira, 
then not quite fifteen, was " gay as a lark, an d in- 
nocent as gay;" one of those sweet, happy, laugh- 
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ing fairies, that so soon weave their spells around 
the hearts of the brave or wise when their lofty 
souls are saddened by care or misfortune. Stuart 
instructed her with all the attention a faithful pre- 
ceptor should do; and he soon loved her with all the 
ardor a young man of the most exquisite sensibility 
and entirely unengaged would do. It was his first 
love; he feared it would be hopeless, for he saw her 
father was a proud man, and expected a proud for- 
tune for his child. Would he give her away to a 
Yankee school-master? And Stuart considered it 
all^ and he felt it was dishonorable to attempt win- 
ning her affection when thus committed to his care. 
A hundred times he resolved to leave the place and 
the employment, and Zemira and her father. 
These resolutions were always taken when absent 
from his pupil; a tone, a look of hers, altered his 
plans in a moment. Then he remembered his en- 
gagement to her father, and fancied he had power 
to command his own passions, and that his se- 
cret would never be discovered; and a soft ray of 
hope would fall on his path — it might be, it might 
be she would be his. He redoubled his assiduities 
to please and oblige Mr. Atkinson, but the more he 
won his confidence, and the better he understood 
his character, the less reason he saw to hope he 
would give him Zemira. With Mr. Atkinson, as 
with many other men, wealth and success were 
criteria of merit; genius and learning being con- 
sidered as appendages only which should perhaps 
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attract some notice, but which might be dispensed 
with easily, and without much inconvenience. Peo- 
ple who derive all their consequence from wealth, 
and bare received their wealth bj inheritance, are 
not usually very generous to encourage talents, or 
willing to acknowledge that, in conjunction with 
prudence and industry, they may soon obtain for 
their possessors even a higher station than them- 
selves. Those who are rich can conceive of no hap- 
piness without riches; for they are ignorant of the 
satisfaction the exertion to obtain eminence or for- 
tune excites. But moralize for yourselves; the reader 
who cannot will never be wise. I must to my story. 

Zemira, meantime, was as unsuspecting of the 
passion she had inspired, as she was of the one she 
entertained. She had scarcely heard of love, and 
never, in her life, thought seriously on the subject. 
Happy in the indulgent affection of her father, and 
charmed with the lessons of literature and wisdom 
imparted by her instructer, she did not think from 
whence arose the exquisite bliss she was enjoying. 
And when her father told her of his plans for her 
future felicity, she would press his hand, while the 
tear of delight trembled in her dark eye, and ex- 
claim, " Why do you feel so anxious about me ? I 
never can be happier." 

She did not know why she so loved to have her 
tutor linger in her apartment; nor why she so 
often studied questions to detain him; nor why 
it seemed so lonely when he was away; nor why 
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she always counted the hours of his absence. She 
did not think of loving him. He was her instructer, 
and her father's friend; she ought, therefore, to 
feel interested in his fortune; and he was so noble 
and amiable she must admire his sentiments and 
conduct. So she would have reasoned had she 
been called on to defend her partiality ; but she was 
so insensible of her love for Stuart, that she never 
framed an excuse to justify or conceal it. 

But suddenly his behavior altered. He no longer 
listened to her questions with a smile, or drew his 
chair nearer while giving an explanation; he came 
but at the stated moment, and staid only to hear 
her recitation. He entered the room with a gravity 
of countenance bordering on severity, and often left 
it without once turning to give any directions for 
the next lesson. He grew pale, thin, and melancho- 
ly, and to all her inquiring and sympathising looks, 
only answered with a suppressed sigh. 

"What can be the matter with him?" was a 
question she repeated to herself a thousand times in 
a day. She feared that she had done something to 
offend him, and taxed her memory for some omis- 
sion of civility, some inattention to instruction, and 
redoubled her diligence — all was vain. He heeded 
no attentions she offered, no arts she practised — he 
was cold and indifferent. So she believed, yet she 
did not mention it to her father; for some how, 
though she knew not why, she shrunk from expos- 
ing her thoughts to him. And of what could she 
*20 — VOL. I. 
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accuse Stuart? — he heard her lessons^ he gave her 
the stipulated instruction. Should she complain his 
smiles were withdrawn ? — would not her father say, 
^^ Foolish girl, what are his smiles to the heiress of 
Atkinson!" 

At length she felt so wretched she determined to 
come to an explanation, and know the reasons for 
his altered behavior. It was several days after 
this resolution was formed before she could gather 
courage to put it in execution. He left the apart- 
ment so suddenly she could not begin. " The next 
time" — he came again and departed as before. One 
day, when she had finished her recitation, she look- 
ed up and saw he had covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and she thought he wept. She burst 
into tears. 

Stuart gazed on her astonished. '' Zemira, why 
do you weep?" 

"How have I ofiended you?" said she. 

"Offended me!" replied Stuart,. incredulously. 

"Yes, I know you are offended; you appear so 
differently from what you did. You are silent, and 
look so sad, and sometimes, I fancy, angry. Pray 
tell me what I shall do to make you happy and re- 
gain your favor?" 

"Good God!" burst from Stuart's heart. ,He 
seized both her hands and pressed them to his bo- 
som; all his resolutions of prudence were van- 
quished by her pathetic appeal, and he poured out 
his whole soul. Zemira, abashed, confounded, 
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scarce drew her breath; frightened at his vehe- 
mence of passion, yet rejoiced that he was not an- 
gry, that he loved her; yes, he loved her, and at 
that moment she did not think she could ever a£:aia 
be unhappy. But the cloud soon returned on the 
brow of Stuart. He knew the obstacles to their 
union, and . his nice sense of honor condemned the 
declaration he had made, as a violation of the con- 
fidence with which her father had entrusted this 
lovely girl to his instruction. He released her 
hands, started from his seat, and regarding her a 
moment, said, in a tone rendered touching by sor- 
row, " Zemira, I must leave you, even now leave 
you. Your father never will consent to our union, 
and to stay and endeavor to win your love and then 
be compelled to part, would only add to my suffer- 
ings. Farewell! I must go far and endeavor to 
forget you. The attempt, I feel, will be vain, yet 
I ask you not to regret me. You are surrounded 
with blessings ; let not my remembrance ever pre- 
vent your enjoying them. I would not plant one 
care in your happy heart. Farewell, farewell!" 

He was leaving the apartment. She started up. 
"Stay, Stuart, stay one moment, I entreat you." 

He turned, saw her quivering lip, her pale cheek, 
sprung and caught her as she was falling to the 
floor. "Zemira, Zemira," he exclaimed almost wild- 
ly, as he bore her to a window. 

As he pronounced her name she opened her eyes, 
and looking up faintly said, "Do you still intend to 
leave me?" 
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" Why should I stay ?" mquired he mournfully. 

" For my sake." she replied, covering her blush- 
ing face with her hand. 

Stuart could scarcely credit his hearing. The 
violence of his emotion shook his frame. He en- 
deavored to reason, to reflect, but passion conquer- 
ed. Again he urged his love and found he was 
beloved. Zemira could not dissemble; she was 
artlessness itself; though nature had ^'w'rought in 
her so," that she had never given him any suspicion 
of her attachment till his declaration demanded a 
return. " Can I, Zemira, flatter myself with the 
hope you will be mine?" whispered Stuart. 

Her smile might have imparted hope to despair 
itself, while she replied, "Ask my father; if he con- 
sents, I shall not refuse. And he will consent; for 
he has often declared he lived only to contribute to 
my happiness." 

Stuart shook his head. "I am a poor man, my 
love, and the rich see no merit in such." 

"You wrong my father," she replied; "he loves 
and respects you. He has wealth enough for us 
both, and why should he care from which party the 
abundance is supplied. Oh, when he finds his con- 
sent is necessary to my happiness, he will not with- 
hold it." 

The cold snows that wrap the frozen earth, like 
the shroud of nature, are not more unlike the soft 
dews which sparkle on the bosom of the summer 
rose, than are the feelings of selfish age and gene- 
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rous youth. The dews and snows are hoth exhaled 
from the same source, they descend from the same 
skies; yet who can disco? er their similitude? 

Stuart felt their difference on his heart, as slow- 
ly he walked down the broad avenue to seek Mr. 
Atkinson, who had retired to his garden. He saw 
him in an arbor. There are but few men, and I do 
not believe there ever was a true lover but trem- 
bled when approaching the guardian of his fair one 
with an intention of asking consent. And Stuart 
trembled, but he told his errand- like a man. 

'^ Zemira," said the old gentleman, regarding the 
petitioner with an eye of lightning, '^ Zemira, you 
say, has accepted your suit if I will consent." 

" She has." 

Mr. Atkinson paused a moment, as if to delibe- 
rate, and Stuart hoped, though the paleness of the 
father's face, the paleness of rage, forbade him to 
indulge it. But suspense was not long; Mr. At^ 
kinson only paused to gather strength to express 
his wrath, and then it burst forth like the thunder 
of a torrent ! It is unnecessary, and would be pain- 
ful to record his language — the ravings of a Bed- 
lamite are not more frantic. He poured his curses 
on the ingratitude and arts ot Stuart, and on the 
weakness and simplicity of his daughter. Epithets 
the most opprobrious and contempt the most gall- 
ing, seemed inadequate to convey the bitterness of 
his soul; and no efforts on the part of Stuart to 
appease or moderate his anger, were of the least 
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avail, till exhausted by his own violence he was 
compelled to stop to recover breath. 

" You have heaped your reproaches on me," said 
Stuart, when he could speak, "but they shall not 
move me, for God and my own conscience will wit- 
ness I do not deserve them." 

"You deserve the gallows," cried the furious 
father, "and I doubt not you will yet grace it. 
Such dissimulation and ingratitde will not go un- 
punished. But go, go from me; I will not listen to 
any apology. I owe you for your last quarter — 
there is the money; take it, and never let me see 
your face again. You may send for your clothes, 
but never presume to darken my doors yourself." 
As he ended he threw the money at Stuart, walked 
hastily out of the arbor and proceeded to the house. 

Mr. Stuart was a man of strong and ardent pas- 
sions, but they were completely subjected to the 
control of reason; and his own disappointment was 
forgotten while he sighed to think a man — an old 
man — should exhibit such an ungovernable and fu- 
rious spirit. "I pity him," thought he; "my own 
sun, darkened as it is by misfortune, is bright to his. 
There are scorpions in his bosom, whose sting is 
more keen than the gripe of poverty. My sorrows 
have arisen from casualties I could not avoid; his 
misery is the result of his own wilfulness and folly." 

As Mr. Stuart could devise no expedient either 
to conciliate Mr. Atkinson or see Zemira again 
without encountering him, which he did not like to 
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do in her presence, fearing unpleasant consequences 
might ensue, he had no alternative but to obey the 
bidding of his employer and depart. The devoted 
lover, who has experienced a similar doom of ban- 
ishment from his mistress, and only he, can con- 
ceive what his grief must have been. There are 
but few such despairing swains in our land of liber- 
ty and equality, and therefore should I draw the 
picture ever so touching and true, it could neitlier 
excite sympathy by its tenderness, nor admiration 
for its justness. 

Stuart went to the house of an eminent mer- 
chant in the city, who had shown him many civili- 
ties, and on whose counsels he thought he might 
depend, and asked his advice what course to pur- 
sue. Mr. Lee respected and loved Stuart, and be- 
sides, being a brother free masoii, he felt bound to 
assist him. After listening to Stuart's history of 
his love and grief, he said, " If you have any hope 
of obtaining Mr. Atkinson's consent there is but 
one course; you toust acquire wealth, and a pretty 
large sum too, as that only will be a passport to his 
favor. It is strange," continued Mr. Lee, "and 
yet it is true, that we usually find the greater a 
man's stores, the more inordinfte are his desires, 
especially if he consider wealth necessary to rank 
and character. Property hiere' has such an effect 
much more than at the north; because wherever 
slavery is established, to labor will be disreputable 
for a free white man, and while this prejudice op- 
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erates on the minds of a community, the wealth 
that will exempt from exertion becomes absolutely 
indispensable. You must therefore endeavor to 
push your fortune, and were you willing to hazard 
the perils of the sea, I could employ you in a lu- 
crative situation." 

^<I should not fear the danger, the distance 
might appal me more," replied Stuart; "but where 
would you send me ?" 

" My agent in New York is now fitting out one 
of my vessels for a voyage to the Mediterranean; I 
want a superintendent on whose capacity and faith- 
fulness I can rely. If you would undertake the 
business you shall have an opportunity of some 
advantageous speculations, and besides I will allow 
you a liberal compensation." 

"And leave the country without seeing Zemira, 
without letting her know my destination and en- 
treating her to be faithful?" 

" Why no, my dear sir, for in that case I fear 
you would be tempted to drown your sorrows, not 
in the flowing bowl, but in the briny deep. Yet if 
Mr. Atkinson has really said and sworn you shall 
not see Zemira again, it will be very difficult for 
you to obtain an interview. He is one of those 
characters who always make it a point of honor 
and conscience to keep their word, thinking by that 
means to pass off their dogged obstinacy for manly 
perseverance. Now the man who tells me he never 
alters his opinion I immediately set down for a 
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very ignorant or a very obstinate fellow — certainly 
a very disagreeable one; and such has always been 
the social character of Mr. Atkinson. 

" Then you are proving that for me to see and 
converse with Zemira is an impossibility?" said 
Stuart, thoughtfully. 

" O no," replied Mr. Lee, laughing, "who would 
ever attempt to prove impossibilities to a lover? I 
was only stating some of the difficulties you must 
encounter; then intending to offer my mediation in 
the affair, and should the issue be successful, the 
more credit would be mine. That, I believe, is the 
usual management of skilful diplomatists. I do not 
know what influence I might possess with Mr. At- 
kinson; our acquaintance has never been an inti- 
mate one. Yet if you please, I will call on him, 
and shall doubtless learn something of his inten- 
tions, and perhaps be able to convince him of your 
merits." 

Stuart gladly accepted the proposal, and after 
Mr. Lee hiaid seen his guest accommodated to pass 
the time o£ his absence pleasantly, he departed on 
his embassy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



-*<My dearest husband. 



I ttometimes fear my father's wrath; but nothing 

(Always reserved my holy duty) what 

His rage can do on me. You must be gone; 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 

Of angry eyes; not comforted to live. 

But that there is this jewel in the world, 

That I may see again." [Ctmbelini!:. 

' Mr. Atkinson received Mr. Lee with a profu- 

ftion of civilities; for the man who has just fallen 

out with one friend is usually anxious to conciliate 

another, either to strengthen himself against the 

enemy he has lately made, or to demonstrate he 

has a heart capable of friendship whenever he 

meets with a worthy object. Few persons distrust 

compliments when paid to themselves, because but 

few distrust their own merits; unless, like Mr. Lee, 

they penetrate the motives of the speaker. But 

although he suspected Mr. Atkinson's uncommon 

flow of kindness proceeded from that revulsion of 

feeling from rage to complaisance which he had 

just experienced, and expected, should he mention 

the name of Stuart, to see a return of the storm; 

yet he determined to brave the tempest rather 

than betray the interest of the lover; and it is 

what but few men would have done, to oflend a 

rich and powerful neighbor by appearing in behalf 
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of a poor, friendless stranger. But Lee and Stuart 
were brother free masons. 

After some conversation, Mr. Lee introduced the 
name of Stuart by mentioning the proposed voyage, 
and inquired of Mr. Atkinson if he thought he might 
safely trust the young gentleman with such a re- 
sponsible situation. 

" I can't answer for your business," replied Mr. 
Atkinson, his anger rekindling, '^but Stuart has 
betrayed my confidence most cursedly!" He then 
proceeded to detail the matter as it appeared in 
his eyes, breathing denunciations against Stewart, 
and lamenting his own folly in employing him; for, 
said he, ^^ I might have known a Yankee pedagogue 
would stick at no means to gain property. I don't 
mean any reflections on you, Mr. Lee; you have 
been a citizen here a long time, and are natural- 
ized to our customs, and have imbibed our generous 
spirit; and besides, you are not a Yankee, only from 
New York; but I do despise the people of the 
North that come like locusts to devour whatever 
they can find. To better himself is the first study 
of a Yankee; an4 heaven knows their situation 
needs bettering; but I have no intention they shall 
do it at my expense. My daughter shall never 
marry one of that canting, hypocritical race who 
are forever declaiming against slavery and yet wish 
to reduce all the world to a dependence on them- 
selves." 

^^But, Mr. Atkinson, I have often heard you 
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speak in terms of the highest praise of your daugh- 
ter's tutor." 

^'Ah! that was before I knew him. It takes a 
long time to find out the cunning of the race. Tet 
I might, if I had only had any thought, have found 
out Stuart before now. Why he was always walk- 
ing and looking aroimd my plantation, and inquir- 
ing about the management, and the income, and 
suggesting plans by which my estate might be im- 
proved; and I fancied it was all done to gratify me 
by showing an interest in my affairs; — fool that I 
was, not to see that he was planning for himself! 
And my daughter is so young, it is no wonder she 
should be deceived. But his plans are blown now. 
He never shall see Zemira again, even though I 
should be compelled to confine her to her chamber 
till the day of her death." 

'*You don't confine that sweet girl, I hope!" 
said Mr. Lee, looking astonished. 

'< But I do," replied the other, <' and I will, till 
that villain leaves this part of the country. Oh ! 
His here, the ingrate has wounded me;" and he 
laid his hand on his heart. ^^ He has stabbed my 
peace by robbing me of the affection of my only 
child, and I will never forgive him even though I 
knew my eternal salvation would be forfeited by 
refusing." 

^^And did you not expect your daughter would 
love some man besides her father? Did you mean 
she should live in celibacy ?" said Lee. 
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"No, but I expected she would bestow her love 
on a man I could approve; and then the gratifica- 
tion of her wishes would fix another bond of obliga- 
tion on her to respect me for thus providing for the 
continuance of her happiness. But now, Stuart 
has wheedled her out of her senses, and she thinks 
she must marry him or be wretched; and she re- 
gards me as a tyrant, and feels as if I were depriv- 
ing her of every enjoyment. ! we shall never be 
happy again." 

In spite of the knowledge that this misery was 
the efifect of his own unyielding prejudices, Mr. 
Lee could not help commiserating the grief of the 
father, and he exerted all his ingenuity to convince 
him of his unjust accusations of Stuart, and per- 
suade him to accept him for a son in law. But his 
arguments might as well have been employed to 
teach philosophy to a Sybarite. His words, like 
oil poured on fire, increased the violence of the old 
man's anger, till his extravagant and irreverent 
language became too painful to Mr. Lee to endure, 
and he suddenly made his exit. 

" There is no hope of appeasing or convincing 
Mr. Atkinson," said Lee to Stuart, after he had 
detailed in part the particulars of his interview. 
'^ He is in a more terrible rage, I presume, than 
you ever saw any one indulge. Your cool climate 
keeps your temperament coo); and the perfect 
equality subsisting in your society makes the con- 
troling of the passions more indispensable than 

*21 — VOL. I. 
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with us, where the overflowings of wrath may be 
poured out on the heads, and bodies too, of unre^ 
sisting menials. But you will also find our virtues 
are proportionally more warm and ardent; this you 
will willingly concede, if you are a Jover of Zemira, 
as no doubt but you invest her charmer with every 
perfection under the sun." 

" No," replied Stuart, " I only think her more 
free from the foibles which usually blemish such 
perfections and advantages as she possesses. She 
is beautiful, and yet neither affected, insolent, nor 
vain; she is rich, without being proud, arrogant, or 
extravagant; and she has always been indulged, and 
yet is neither petulent, wilful, or selfish." 

"So you make her a paragon at last," said Lee; 
"I knew it would end there; and indeed I think 
she is well worthy your love. But now the only 
question is how to obtain her. I can contrive but 
two methods — either to elude the eyes of her Ar- 
gus, and steal her away, or wait till they are closed 
in everlasting sleep." 

"And before that event, his cruelty will either 
have broken her heart or her spirit; she will be in 
ber grave, or in the arms of a rival." 

"You are for expediting matters," said Lee, 
smiling. " Then suppose you contrive to steal her 
away? — A clandestine marriage would be an afiair 
of some celebrity in your history, as it is an event 
so seldom occurring in our country. Who knows 
but it might furnish a good plot for some dramatist ? 
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But it is uncertain yet whether the tragic or comic 
muse must be invoked; pray heaven it be not Mel- 
pomene. Yet we have some excellent characters 
for a tragedy. There's Mr. Atkinson very much . 
resembles old Capulet; and if your fate should end 
like Romeo's— but I always thought his might 
have been avoided. He was too precipitate; you 
have his example before you, and would doubtless 
avoid his errors." 

'^And when," said Stuart, ^^ was a lover ever made 
wiser by the mistakes or misfortunes of his ill- 
starred fellows ?" 

"O! never," returned Lee. "You lovers are just 
like the girl in the Arabian Nights, who was in 
search of the talking bird, golden water, and sing- 
ing tree; and would not turn back for warning, 
threat, or expostulation. She stopped her ears 
against the din; you are more courageous; you hear 
it, and yet go on." 

" And she obtained the prize which a cowardly 
retreat would have forfeited," said Stuart. *'And 
true lovers always expect to obtain one. I am so 
confident of the worth of her I am seeking, that no 
hazard to myself would stay my pursuit. 1 only 
pause, fearing rashness on my part might involve 
her in distress. Could I only see her!" 

'• You can write to her," observed Mr. Lee. 

"And how shall my letter be conveyed?" 

"Easily enough. You know Tom; well, that fel- 
low I purchased soon after I came here. He was 
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such a faithful servant that about eij^bt years ago 
I gave hitn his liberty. He afterwards continued 
with me some time, till Mr. Atkinson, hearing of 
•his faithfulness, and always, by some means, being 
troubled to obtain good overseers, offered him such 
enormous wages, I advised him to accept. He 
has since resided there; — but stil] gratitude to 
me will prompt him to any service or sacriEce I 
require. He can carry your letters to Zemira, and 
return her answers; for he is cunning and dexterous 
as a juggler, and would out -wit ■ ^' 

The offer was accepted, the letter written and 
despatched. It is due, however, to the good sense 
and real passion of Stuart to record, that his love- 
letter was not an unmeaning rhapsody — alternately 
fire and frost; now breathing out his affections, and 
now lamenting his destiny. 

He addressed Zemira as his friend, and therefore 
entitled to his confidence — as a reasoning being, and 
therefore able to understand his situation, and as- 
si'^t him with her counsel. He explained his inten- 
tions and hopes, stated the offer of Mr. Lee, and 
asked her whether, in the event of his acceptance, 
she would still continue her faith, and at his return, 
allow him to claim her for his own. 

Early next morning her answer arrived. It was 
so characteristic of the writer, so devoid of dissim- 
nlation or artifice, that it may be worthy inserting 
as a unique of its kind. 

^' Dear Sir.. ..Your. letter was the first consola- 
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tion I have received since we parted. You have 
not then forgotten me; you will not then forget me, 
though my father has treated you so angrily. But 
he is my parent^ and has always heen so kind, I 
must hear with his severity now without murmur- 
ing. He says I am too young and inexperienced to 
know what will most conduce to my own happiness; 
but I know my own heart, and feel that my affec- 
tions can never-*be altered or divided. By your 
letter I perceive you judge it best to accept the 
proposal.of Mr. Lee, and perhaps it is so. O ! these 
cruel pr6|adices of my father, that make such a 
sacrifice necessary. Why should riches be thought 
so indispensable to happiness ? I should rather live 
in poverty all my life, than have you exposed to the 
dangers of the seas to acquire wealth. Yet, if you 
think it best to accept your friend's ofier, I will not 
urge your stay; only do not let time or distance 
blot Zemira from your memory or your heart. 
You need not bid me be faithful: I cannot be other- 
wise, for the idea of you is blended with every 
thought, every sentiment, and lesson you have 
taught me. And when I read over those passages 
in iny books your pencil marked, I almost fancy I 
can again hear your voice. I shall read them con- 
stantly during your absence; but what will remind 

y""^**^ Zemiea? 

Postscript „.,^y father confines me closely to my 
chamber, yet allows me every indulgence I wish ex- 
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cept my liberty. I suppose I am foolish to weep 
so much, and I endeavor to recollect all you have 
urged on the necessity of self-command; but think- 
ing of your advice always makes me weep more. I 
wish I had more fortitude. When do you leave 
Savannah ? z A 

Tuesday night j 12 o^clock,^^ 

The simple 'and pathetic letter 6f Zemira, orer- 
came Stuart's resolution, and he told Mr. Lee he 
could not embark in an enterprise that ifindd take 
him so far, and detain him so long from that lorely 
and innocent girl ; certainly not if he must leave her 
thus exposed to the tyranny of her father, who 
would probably confine her till he could find a 
match which gratified his ambiton, and then com- 
pel her to marry. ''I cannot," continued he, 
<^ endure such uncertainty. There is but one way 
to obviate it; — if Zemira could consent to marry 
me before my departure, and Mrs. Lee would pro- 
tect her during my absence." 

" I think it the best plan," replied Mr. Lee, *' if 
Zemira would consent, and could escape from her 
father." 

" The escape can be easily effected," said' Stu- 
art, ^^ could I persuade Zemira to the marriage. 
The proposal will alarm, will shock her; yet how 
else will she avoid falling a victim to the violence of 
her father? His commands, his threats, notwith- 
standing the sincerity of her affection for me, would 
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overcome her resolution; or he would employ arti- 
fice to persuade her I was inconstant. And when 
I returned she would be lost to me." The work- 
ings of his spirit displayed their power, and even 
his self-command could hardly restrain the violence 
of his emotion. 

" If Zemira loves you as your merits deserve, or 
as her father's anger would imply, she will certainly 
yield her consent to your entreaties,^' answered the 
other. ^' And I think you had better write; I will 
see the letter is conveyed immediately." 

With more trepidation than he would have felt 
in facing the cannon's mouth, Mr. Stuart sat down 
to write his letter, entreating Zemira to bestow on 
him the right, as he now possessed the inclination 
to protect her. 

After a correspondence of several days the pre- 
liminaries were finally settled; not exactly as Stu- 
art desired, but he was fain to acquiesce. Zemira 
yielded to his entreaties and arguments, and con- 
sented to wed him privately and immediately; but 
no persuasions could induce her to leave her father's 
house and reside in that of Mr. Lee. " My father," 
said she, in one of her letters to Stuart, "is now 
very infirm, and such an abandonment by his only 
child would break his heart. No, I cannot leave 
him at present. When he finds you are gone from 
this part of the country, he will free me from con- 
finement, and again be the kind, indulgent parent 
he ever was. I will watch his declining health, 
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smooth his pillow, and contribute all in mj power 
to his happiness. Perhaps he will yet relent; per- 
haps he will say, 'Zemira, when Stuart returns you 
shall be his.' Oh! how would such a permission 
from his revered lips confirm my happiness. But 
should he still retain hh prejudices, and endeavor 
to compel me to marry another, and I find no other 
resource from the persecution, then will I confess 
my marriage and fly to your friends for protection, 
aod there await your return." 

Stuart had nothing to urge against this plea, ex- 
cept his fears of the violence of her father's passion, 
should the marriage by any accident become known 
to him during her husband's absence. This objec- 
tion was finally obviated by the promises of ]^r. 
and Mrs. Lee to keep up a constant intercourse 
with the family of Mr. Atkinson, and should danger 
of any kind threaten Zemira, to interpose and pro- 
tect her. It now remained to procure the release 
of the lady, before the ceremony could be perform- 
ed. Mr. Atkinson had vowed she should never cross 
his threshold while Stuart remained in the city, 
and they knew he would keep his word; they there- 
fore resorted to stratagem. Stuart took passage 
in the stage, ostensibly for New York, and proceed- 
ed several stages, to obviate all possibility of being 
dogged by the emissaries of Atkinson; then hiring 
a private carriage, he returned to the city, and 
arrived, undiscovered, at the house of his friend, 
where he remained concealed. Mr. Atkinson, 
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meanwhile, having ascertained Stuart's departurey 
never thought of a possibility of an immediate re- 
turn, for he was not suspicious. He released his 
daughter, and, as if to make amends for the rigor 
with which he had confined her, insisted on her go- 
ing out and spending some time with her friends. 
An easy opportunity was thus presented for the 
marriage; and she and Stuart pledged their faith at 
the house of Mr. Lee, in his presence, his wife's, 
and a lady, the particular friend of Zemira, whose 
affection and secresy admitted not of suspicion. A 
few dayis mfter his marriage, Stuart was obliged to 
take leave of his young bride, and actually depart. 
It was a moment that called for the exertion of 
more fortitude than he had ever before practised, 
when with her fair arm encircling his neck she wept 
on his bosom her last adieu — ^it was one of those 
partings that ^^press the life from out young hearts*" 
fie was obliged to suppress his own emotion to 
sooth and encourage her; and he promised a speedy 
return, and faithful remembrance, and constant 
correspondence. His letters were to be directed to 
Mr. Lee, enclosing Zemira's, who could convey 
them to her without being discovered. 

And thus they parted; he on a foreign destination, 
and she to weep his absence in her father's lonely 
halls. 

The sorrow and desolation of such partings are 
not felt in their full bitterness by man. He plunges 
in business or resorts to amusements; new scenes 
22 — VOL. r. 
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attrtcl his notice, new friends tolidt hit fwcfoty and 
the smile he at first onlj affects, soon images the 
real gaiety of his heart. But woman, sad and ntr 
eluded, sits alone and muses on jojs that are past. 
In every dream of her fancy is hlended the image 
of her loFor; and every tear she sheds hallows the 
remembrance of his friendship. She mtitl be iaith- 
fol — ^'she cannot choose but weep." ; 

Zemira wept almost continually, thouf^ her af- 
ther, more fond, if possible, than ever, tried every 
art to console and divert her. But her nielandioljr 
continued; her color fied, and her health seemed 
fast declining. Mr. Atkinson, sensible it was tha 
loss of her lover which thus affected her, thought 
the best method of dissipating her grief was to give 
her another; and he renewed his correspondence 
vrith his friend Brainard, of whose nephew and heir 
he had heard much, and on whom he had fixed as 
the future husband of Zemira^ Ta accomplish 
their union with the least delay was his constant 
study. The feeble state of his own health forbade 
him to expect a long continuance of life, and he 
fancied be could die happy if he saw his daughter 
the wife of Sidney Romelee. So fondly does the 
world cling around the hearts of men! And when 
they can no longer enjoy it themselves, they labor 
to direct its enjoyments for others. 

In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Atkinson informed 
Zemira she must make preparations to visit South 
Carolina, and spend the winter in Gharieston. His 



health required journeying and change of 8cen€f| 
and he had many friends in that city to whom ht 
was ansions his child should be introduced. 

Zemira heard this declaration with dismay. She 
could not think of an introduction to the notice of 
strangers. She could not leave the place wherA 
she often fancied she heard the voice of her beloved 
Stuart; and she should be deprived of the dearest 
happiness she now enjoyed — the perusal of his let- 
ters, which arrived almost daily; for how could she 
receive them at Charleston where she knew no one 
to whom they might safely be directed ? But her 
entresMea to relinqukh or defer the journey, by 
tna kiripfo r father suspect she intended correspond- 
ing with Stuart, only made him hasten her depar- 
ture, and she was compelled to obey. She had just 
received a letter from her hmband, detailing an 
account of his success in proseHtoting the \^si\ 
entrusted to his care, and flattering his hopes 
a fortunate voyage when he might return with 
wealth to support his sweet wife, claim her, and be 
happy. " It will never, never be," thought she 
often during her journey, and after her arrival at 
Charleston. ^^ I shall not live to see him again." 
But when she was introduced to Sidney, and dis- 
covered she was, by her father, destined to be his 
bride, fear and grief did indeed nearly deprive her 
of existence. She was completely in the power of 
her parent, and separated from every friend on 
whom she had any claim for assistance. But one 
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raj of hope yet remained — Sidney Romelee had a 
kind heart; he could sympathise in the sorrows of 
others, and more, he had the power to relieve them. 
She determined, whenever he declared his passion, 
to tell him the whole of her story, and rely on his 
l^enerosity to foi^ive, pity and assist her. 
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